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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


E. A. Robinson and the Theatre—Robert Edmond Jones at 
Yale—The Closing of the Neighborhood Playhouse— 
The Pulitzer Prize—Other News 


struck—not in plays in the theatre, but in events of the world 

of drama. Edwin Arlington Robinson added a third long 
dramatic poem, Tristram, tohis earlier Merlin and Lancelot, and 
before the book was off the press, except in a limited edition, it had 
taken its place as one of the greatest dramatic poems in English. 
After twelve years of spirited experiment, of steady growth and of 
achievement, the Neighborhood Playhouse suddenly decided to close. 
Robert Edmond Jones, just back from Europe after a year’s absence, 
went to Yale to receive and acknowledge the Howland Medal for 
achievement in art, awarded to him during his absence, and even the 
front pages of the newspapers felt the force of his well-considered 
and stimulating address on the future of the theatre. To anyone 
watching the course of American life and literature, these three 
events, which seem so distinct and so separate when related in this 
way, are felt as parts of the same manifestation—the increasing, if 
not wholly successful, effort of the poetic spirit to establish itself in 
our theatre. 

There have been some notoriously bad playwrights among great 
poets, but the world’s greatest and most successful playwrights have 
all been poets. And all really great periods of theatre history have 
been marked by poetic domination. One has, on the other hand, 
only to read Lewis Mumford’s Golden Day to note again how com- 
pletely the great American poet leaders, all with distinctly dramatic 
talents, turned away from the theatre—Thoreau, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Whitman, Poe. Except for a negative or a critical 
gesture here and there, they all seem to have accepted the fact that 
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expression in terms of the theatre was barred to them by the Puritan 
spine of American life. With William Vaughn Moody the tide 
changed—The Great Divide, Percy MacKaye’s The Scarecrow, 
Ridgeley Torrence’s Three Plays for a Negro Theatre were sign 
posts along the new way. If, fifteen years ago, the American theatre 
had been far enough along to know how to use Van Zorn and The 
Porcupine, the three great dramatic poems with which Robinson 
followed them might have been three great plays. 

But it requires more than a poet, writing plays, it requires a poet- 
director, designer, actor, to make a poet’s theatre. Only rarely—as in 
Shakespeare and again in Goethe—does one man combine a working 
majority of these parts. Any age is fortunate that finds a group to 
hold them all at the same time—supplementing its poet-playwrights 
by individual artists like Robert Edmond Jones and theatres like the 

eighborhood Playhouse with the will to create something where 
nothing grew before, added to the infinite capacity for taking pains. 
That we have still a long way to go to achieve a theatre in which a 
poet can feel at home is obvious, but it is hopeful that the announce- 
ment of the Neighborhood Playhouse (of which more later) speaks 
of “pause” and not “cessation.” And what Robert Edmond Jones 
had to say to the young men and women in the Department of Drama 
at Yale is distinctly significant of the trend. “I know that there are 
young people in this audience who will really create for the theatre 
of their time, who will bring into existence something that has never 
existed before. A few. Not many. The theatre will be fortunate 
if it can claim a half dozen of you. But it is to this half dozen that 
I am speaking. Lift it! Lift our common experience into a higher 
region, a clearer light. We do not want shrewdness or craftiness or 
adroitness from you. We have had enough mechanism in the theatre, 
and more than enough. Go beyond this. Give us the sense of the 
dramatic moment; the immortal moment. . . . Nothing can stop 
your progress in the American theatre except yourselves. There are 
no limitations except your own limitations. Get the personal you out 
of your work. Who cares about you? Get the wonder into it. Get 
your dreams into it. One word more. Great drama does not deal 
with cautious people. Its heroes are tyrants, outcasts, wanderers. 
From Prometheus, the first of them all, the thief who stole the divine 
fire from heaven, these protagonists are all passionate, excessive, vio- 
lent, terrible. ‘Doom eager’ the Icelandic saga calls them. If you 
are meant to create in the theatre—not merely to write a well-con- 
structed play or supply nice scenery, but to create—you will imagine 
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Francis Bruguiére 





The White Peacock, one of the most beau- 
tiful moments in the lyric bill at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Utilizing the 
flowing costumes designed by Aline Bern- 
stein, Irene Lewisohn devised a simple and 
exquisite ballet to the music of Charles T. 
Griffes. The lyric programme, which in- 
cluded episodes from the Commedia dell’ 
Arte and Ritornell, an Hungarian number 
arranged to Bela Bartok’s dance suite, 
marks the formal closing of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, though The Grand Street 
Follies will be seen there for a brief two 
weeks. When The Follies have run their 
course the Neighborhood will close its 
doors after twelve seasons of vital and 
adventurous experimentation. 




















Francis Bruguiére 


The Italian Comedians bow before Louis 
XIV in the Commedia dell’ Arte in the an- 
nual lyric bill at the Neighborhood Play- 
house. Le Roi Soleil, always fond of the 
Italian actors in Paris, invited the famous 
Martinelli troupe to play before him in 
1689, and the Neighborhood, in playing 
host to the Commedia, uses episodes culled 
from the texts used by the Martinelli 
troupe. With their familiar masks and in 
their habitual costumes, Isabella, Colum- 
bina, Arlecchino, Pantalone, Mezzetino 
and Pedrolino emerge from the old en- 
gravings of the Comédie Italienne and 
come to life at the Neighborhood in the 
settings and costumes of Aline Bernstein. 
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yourselves in these heroic moods. They will carry you far. The soul 
isa pilgrim. It will lead you away from your home and into another 
world, a dangerous world. You will join a band of poets and dream- 
ers, the visionaries of the theatre, the mummers, the mountebanks, 
the jongleurs, the minstrels, the troubadours.” 

Just why the Neighborhood Playhouse decided to close at this 
moment with the highwater mark of their production close behind 
them and the best of ten years’ Lyric Bills on the boards, is hard to 
explain. There are certain obvious surface causes that contributed 
to the decision such as the fact that so many of the theatre’s neighbors 
have moved away, that traffic between the Playhouse and the city’s 
homes has grown to such magnitude that the distance, relatively very 
small, seems very great, and that costs have risen so much since the 
theatre was built (in 1915) that there is too great a disproportion 
between the expense of good production and the possible income 
from so small a house. But the theatre would not have closed except 
for a reason that went deeper than this and concerned an inability to 
work out—while involved in regular producing—a satisfying rela- 
tionship between the various branches of the theatre. Good plays 
are rare; some of the best of them are imaginative works like The 
Dybbuk, of which the actual script is the least part, and which 
require a long and creative cooperation between the producer, the 
actor and all their aides before they really come to life in the theatre. 
Fine productions of such plays, once achieved, are too valuable an 
asset to be thrown aside at the end of a season. Put them into a 
repertory, however, and while yeu preserve your drama and give 
variety to your actor, you sacrifice your producer, who wants to be 
continually creating. And if, in order to enrich the theatre as well 
as the individual actor, you add to your repertory experiments in 
playwriting and production, in dance and new lyric forms, as the 
Neighborhood has done, you are apt to sacrifice your audiences too— 
because no matter how great an interest an audience has in a play- 
house, how great its appreciation may be of experiment in the ab- 
stract, it goes to the theatre to see a good play well acted and is not 
satisfied with anything less than success. To say that the directors of 
the Neighborhood scorned success would be altogether false. But 
to them success, to be worth while, implied experiment achieved. 
Any program that did not allow for adventure was not worth while, 
and it seemed impossible, while going at full speed, to make the 
necessary adjustments. Perhaps that is as close as one can come to a 
reason for this temporary halting of one of the world’s most inspiring 
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playhouses. In a letter to Theatre Arts Alice Lewisohn says: “I feel 
helpless at this moment to put into words a satisfactory explanation 
or analysis of our intention in shutting the windows of our shop. [| 
can only say that in so doing, it is my belief that we shall be more 
free to serve the Playhouse and find for it not merely a new home but 
more adequate means of enriching and deepening its creative power 
and experience. Perhaps doubt and questioning are as much a part 
of a constructive program as action and it may be that this is the 
moment to recognize the dramatic value of a pause. Perhaps we 
have learned that the constant stress and effort of production, the 
sturm und drang of intensive organization has a tendency to limit 
our vision and absorb our energy. Our own problem, important as 
it is, expressed in terms of finance, geography and the support of an 
audience is not solely responsible for this decision. We have chosen 
@bhousand Dollars 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 ©6100 
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GMD attraction snare of Box Office Receipts 
A phase of the financial problem at the Neighborhood Playhouse is illustrated by this 
analysis of the expenditures and receipts for three representative productions: The 
Madras House, which was a play with a small cast; The Dybbuk, a more elaborate 
production; and the revival of The Dybbuk, a year later. Although The Dybbuk 
closed to crowded houses at the end of its first run, it was found impossible to get 
enough of an audience for the revival to pay its cast. Charts by Bertha Tuite. 
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to close rather than to invite assistance at this time, rather than offer 
elaborate plans of extension and more elaborate promises of fulfill- 
ment, because we realize the necessity of a more complete understand- 
ing of the conditions and forces that have grown in our midst, a 
revaluation of our methods and a testing of our ideals. The Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse evolved from an idea. Whatever we have 
achieved can be attributed to the vitality and persistence of that idea. 
It is not likely that a pause to reinforce and readjust ourselves for a 
new impetus can destroy what years of conflict and struggle found 
indestructible.” 


THE DYBBUK 
( Original) 






THE DYBBUK 
( Revival ) 


THE MApRAS HOUSE 


Game Scenery 
fi Costumes 
CJ Rehearsals 
Advertising 
Sundries 





An analysis of production expenses at the Neighborhood Playhouse shows the 
difference ‘between the entire cost and especially the rehearsal cost on a 
realistic play like The Madras House and a play of such ensemble demands 
as The Dybbuk. As a footnote on repertory it is interesting to observe that 
the rehearsal costs on the revival of The Dybbuk are proportionately almost 
as high as the original production. 
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The Pulitzer Prize for the best play of American life has been 
awarded this year to Paul Green for In Abraham’s Bosom, pro- 
duced earlier in the season by the Provincetown Playhouse. Paul 
Green is a product of the Tributary Theatre. His training as 
well as his inspiration has come entirely from fields far from Broad- 
way. Brought up on a farm-in North Carolina and educated at the 
university there, Mr. Green had the advantage of several years’ 
association with Professor Frederick Koch and his Carolina Play- 
makers. Two or three volumes of one-act plays were the fruit of this 
endeavor. Three years ago THEATRE ARTS published The No ’Count 
Boy, a charming fantasy of negro character, which immediately 
found its way into Little Theatres, won for the Dallas Little Theatre 
the prize in the 1925 Little Theatre tournament, and hence brought 
Paul Green to the attention of New York publishers and producers. 
It cannot fairly be said that In Abraham’s Bosom is good playwrit- 
ing achieved. It still carries many of the marks of immaturity. So, 
too, does The Field God, another of Paul Green’s plays produced 
this winter. But the Pulitzer Prize is a well-earned welcome to a 
new playwright, recognized as having not only a very real talent, 
but something important and original to contribute to the portrayal 
of American life in the theatre. 


A new Pirandello play on the theme of jealousy, Diana e la Tuda, 
has just had its first production in Rome with what the press charac- 
terizes as a tremendous success, qualifying the announcement by the 
statement that the play is not as good as Pirandello’s masterpiece, Six 
Characters in Search of an Author. The playing of Marta Abba 
seems to have been one of the features of the performance and to 
have brought to this beautiful young player (of whom only the cog- 
noscenti took notice when she played with Pirandello in his experi- 
mental theatre two years ago) the prophecy of a great future. When 
they leave Rome, Pirandello and his company will go to South 
America for a long season and return by way of Sicily in time for the 
inauguration of the new theatres with state subsidy which Mussolini 
has planned for Rome, Milan and Turin. Pirandello will be the 
director of these theatres. 
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THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HEN Albert Carroll as Arlecchino, in the Commedia 

\ N dell’ Arte at the Neighborhood Playhouse, hits Panta- 
lone squarely over the head with a full-blown bladder, 

he brandishes a comic wand that symbolizes this first feverish month 
of spring. For Broadway, bereft of greensward and any of the 
pastoral pleasures, pays regular tribute to the season by lightening its 
fare almost in ratio to the rise of the temperature. It all but sheds 
its tragic mask, and each producer reaches for his own comic wand 
and flourishes it as best he can. Rarely, however, does he deal as 
thundering a blow with it as does Jed Harris in his production of 
Spread Eagle. Here the wallop is savage enough to burst the balloon 
of even such a malicious comico as Harlequin. Here it is brandished 
as a weapon of satire that strikes with an exterminating thud, for 
Spread Eagle abandons the gentle correctives of comedy for the 
diatribes of sarcasm. Its authors, George S. Brooks and Walter B. 
Lister, have indited a turbulent pasquinade against war and the mak- 
ers of war, but they have written it with such high spirits, such zestful 
and taunting scorn, that it fortunately avoids the sermonizing of most 
plays of its ilk. It hits hard at the band’s share in patriotism and 
even harder at the banker’s share in war, and its chief glory is its 
irreverence. Its first act is laid within the sacred walls of 120 Broad- 
way, in the office of Martin Henderson, a financial giant who finds a 
handy-man and super-secretary in the cynical and hard-boiled person 
of Joe Cobb. It is in this first act that the dialogue is fleetest, that it 
bristles most with barbed and saucy reference to the great and near 
great of this present day, and that its theme of intervention in Mexico 
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seems to have an almost unbelievable immediacy. Henderson, who 
owns many oil fields in Mexico, is, quite naturally, anxious to bring 
about intervention so as to safeguard his property. He has financed 
revolutions in the past but he has never managed to raise an issue that 
was sentimental enough to offer America a battle cry. Then luck 
falls his way. Charles Parkman, the son of a mythical and deceased 
ex-President of the United States, comes to his office seeking a job. 
It dawns suddenly on Joe Cobb that if only Parkman were killed 
during a Mexican revolution a shibboleth as great as ‘““Remember 
the Maine” could be coined. Accordingly, Parkman is sent to 
Mexico, little dreaming of his fate, and stationed at a mining camp 
which one of Henderson’s Mexican generals is slated to destroy dur- 
ing an approaching revolution. The revolution comes off as sched- 
uled and in a scene of considerable intensity, the ex-President’s son 
is shot, and thought dead. It is in this same scene, incidentally, that 
another of Henderson’s employees is killed—a poor consumptive, 
acted with a quiet, downright dignity by Aline MacMahon, who, as 
her blood is spattered by a greaser firing squad, emits cries of such 
terrific anguish that they echo and rankle long after the final curtain. 
With young Parkman dead the rest is easy for Henderson. Bands 
play the nation into war, intervention is at last made popular, and 
Henderson goes to Mexico on his private car with Joe Cobb as a 
volunteer leader of the Red Cross. Every theatre stratagem is used 
to expose the hokum of this manufacture of a war-time spirit and to 
catch the audience in its throes. Music, speeches from before the 
curtain, radio announcements and motion pictures of the troops going 
into action, combine, under George Abbott’s skilful hands, to give 
plausibility to the allegory. Until this moment Spread Eagle makes 
its points with a peculiar, almost diabolical mixture of satire and 
melodrama. Then it turns sentimental, and blunders through a feeble 
last act for the sake of a curtain line, and lets its satire as well as its 
sense go begging. Because of a silly and vaguely characterized love 
story that is as extraneous as it is piffling, it snatches the ex-President’s 
son from the grave, shows the banker broken in spirit and the mis- 
anthropic Joe Cobb turned so patriotic through both love and con- 
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science that he joins the expeditionary forces. This heart-throb and 
reform mixes as incongruously with the vituperative satire that pre- 
cedes it as a chapter by Harold Bell Wright would mix with a volume 
by Upton Sinclair. Even when its joys are fiercest and its attack most 
vehement it must be admitted that the power of Spread Eagle comes 
from the force rather than the skill of its blow. For the most part it 
is peopled with shadows and, for all its action, it provides its actors 
with but few playing scenes. In Joe Cobb, however, and especially 
in the Joe Cobb that Osgood Perkins creates, it has one character that 
is almost strong and amusing enough to carry the play single-handed. 
The dry sagacity as well as the relentless power of this Cobb is fully 
caught in the perfect timing and rich repression of Mr. Perkins’ 
acting. More important than the acting, the direction, the settings 
of Norman Bel Geddes, or even than the play itself, is the exciting 
fact that America seems at last capable of burlesquing itself and 
enjoying the result enormously and dispassionately. 

Her Cardboard Lover, by Jacques Deval, a slight, leisurely and 
often very pleasant farce-comedy, built on the regulation model of 
the French stage, is much milder theatre fare. It is one of those 
husband-wife-lover plays which never seem to lose their freshness for 
the Gallic mind. This time the exploration of the triangle is con- 
cerned with a woman who is completely in love with an unfaithful 
and errant husband, and who hires a penniless young gentleman to 
pose as her lover in order to spur her husband into jealousy. Rumor 
has it that the play was purified before it passed Ellis Island, and 
that Simone, its warm-blooded heroine who appears as Tony’s wife 
in the English version, was less, or more, than that in Paris. Needless 
to say, this moral change complicates the situation from the point of 
view of morals, with a result that is scarcely purified. The major 
interest of Her Cardboard Lover in New York centered around the 
person of Jeanne Eagels, but its major pleasures come from the easy 
and felicitous comedy that Leslie Howard provides as the dummy 
lover. Miss Eagels’ playing is as uneven as Mr. Howard’s is smooth. 
Her four triumphant years in Rain have not been without their sorry 
effect on her Simone. She never quite steps out of the shadow of 
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Sadie Thompson, and even her raucous voice often colors the tenuous 
comedy of Simone. It is a nervous, unhappy performance, with its 
inventive, happy moments, but it is badly hampered by a procession 
of negligées that seem primarily designed to provide Miss Eagels 
with gestures as they all but elude her grasp. 

In The Second Man and in its revival of Mr. Pim Passes By the 
Theatre Guild puts the more serious business of the winter behind it 
and lightens its programme to meet the spring. The Second Man, by 
S. N. Behrman, is a comedy that aims at being very haut-monde but 
that somehow does not admit its characters beyond the vestibule of 
authentic sophistication. Starting with a crisp first act that glitters 
with the wit of disillusionment, and maintaining a certain pleasurable 
effervescence to the end, it is far more enjoyable than most of the 
comedies that trail into New York and has its spurts of genuine high 
comedy. But it runs thin too soon and falls back rather helplessly 
upon farce to gain a last minute consistency. Even the excellent per- 
formance at the Guild can not keep Mr. Behrman’s people from 
seeming blasé in a counterfeit way. In part, the fault lies with the 
talkiness and the unavoidable monotony of a play that enlists only 
four characters for three long acts. But a more important flaw is the 
insistency with which Mr. Behrman drives home his very simple 
underlying idea. Certainly a contemporary audience does not have 
to be informed more than once that a man may have two selves which 
are in constant conflict. But Mr. Behrman seems to think differently. 
First of all he quotes a letter of Lord Leighton’s in his programme 
that says, “for, together with, and as it were behind, so much pleasur- 
able emotion, there is always that other strange second man in me, 
calm, critical, observant, unmoved, blasé, odious,” which more than 
sums up the play. Then he has his novelist, whose natural self has 
been suppressed by just such a second man and who is consequently 
engaged to a wealthy widow, though he is really in love with a young 
girl, state the theorem all over again . . . and again . . . and state it 
baldly and explicitly, when the action itself has been doing just that 
very thing since the rise of the first curtain. Alfred Lunt, as the 
novelist who wavers between his first and second self, Lynn Fontanne 
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as the worldly-wise widow, and Earle Larrimore as the dullard 
scientist almost gloss over this harsh underscoring of a simple axiom, 
and their acting shows the strengthening effect of repertory upon the 
Guild’s company. Though Margalo Gillmore falls somewhat short 
of making her Monica, who is loved both by the novelist and the 
scientist, ‘a Tennysonian ingénue with a Freudian patter,” she man- 
ages her many difficult shifts of mood with a winning conviction. 
Mr. Pim Passes By comes out unaged in revival. It is Milne at his 
best in the theatre, doing a perfectly trivial thing in’ a perfectly 
charming manner, and stretching a minor incident to fill, or almost 
fill, an enjoyable evening. It finds Dudley Digges hitting a trifle 
heavily as George and Helen Westley as the maiden aunt being Helen 
Westley just a bit too vociferously. Laura Hope Crews as Olivia 
and Erskine Sanford as Mr. Pim give the performance its edge, 
aided by the nicely bridled comedy of such new-comers as Gavin 
Muir and Helen Chandler. 

Light as Mr. Pim is, it seems almost ponderable beside The 
Legend of Leonora. Not all of Grace George’s very real charm 
could keep the Barrie syrup of this play from going sticky. As an 
indicative preface the whimsical Sir James announces in his pro- 
gramme that his play is meant “only for those who have ever had a 
mother.” But it gets much worse than that, thereafter, turns so gooey, 
is, in fact, so jammed with one whimsey after another, so awkward in 
its beginning, so soft in its middle, and so sickening in its end, with 
the lovely Leonora looking at her brave Captain Rattray and calling 
him her “Sailor Man” as she shells peas in the nursery, that it is to 
be hoped The Legend of Leonora will from now on be banned for 
good and all, if the Barrie legend is to survive. Lajos N. Egri’s 
Rapid Transit is a long and fuddled travesty on the bustle of modern 
life that has its intermittent moments of fair amusement. It is laid in 
the rival villages of Hakuba and Hekuba, where the life span is 
limited to twenty-four hours, where dinner is a matter of a few hur- 
riedly eaten capsules, and where mothers can have babies every fifteen 
minutes. Unfortunately the author does little more than indicate 
such obvious externals of his idea. Unfortunately, too, the small 
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stage at the Provincetown, which has trouble enough in housing one 
fair-sized living-room, is not ideally planned to hold the outer edges 
of two adjacent towns. Acted but passably and written but stingily, 
Rapid Transit fails to develop the satire latent in its material. 

Romance is, by nature, more seasonal than the jester’s bauble. But 
even the most violent attack of spring fever can not quite make The 
Crown Prince believable. Purporting to depict “in terms of theatri- 
cal idealism” the real cause for the double suicide of the Archduke 
Rudolf and Marie Vecsera at Meyerling in 1899, Ernest Vajda has 
concocted a fairly exciting cloak-and-sword melodrama of the Zenda 
school, in which the sage old Emperor Franz Josef, that Henry 
Stephenson plays, seems to have nothing else to do except to creep up 
the backstairs and spy on his son’s flirtation from behind mysterious 
tapestries. The play is too meagre in both its language and action 
to keep pace with the color of its costumes, and its one or two 
moments of royal pomp, of blowing trumpets and lighted tapers. Its 
characters are mere wax figures borrowed from Madame Tussaud 
for the evening, and neither Mary Ellis nor Basil Sydney is able to 
give the ill-fated couple a persuasive reality. The blood royal also 
crops up in Love Is Like That, a romantic melodrama, by S. N. Behr- 
man and Kenyon Nicholson. Here, however, it is an imaginary Rus- 
sian prince, rather than an actual crowned head, who takes the stage. 
Its story of his adventures on the marriage market of New York and 
the wavering affections of the “smart set” in which he moves is tepid, 
trite and humorless stuff, in spite of Basil Rathbone’s stately portrait 
of the prince. As Natasha, the little Russian dancing girl who has 
loved him in Paris, Barbara Bulgakov, for a few brief moments, 
brings reality into a world of paper dolls. Savages Under the Skin, 
by Harry L. Foster and Wyman Foster, followed the grassless path 
of all South Sea plays without ever turning savage or getting under 
the skin. Spinning an incredible and childish yarn about the island 
of Saba-Saba in the Borneo Seas, that was populated by the usual 
fifteen grunting natives and dominated by a madcap Irish adven- 
turer, it did little more than show Louis Calhern frittering away his 
time on another trifling play. 
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Though The Field God veers far from the lighter vein and heads 
for the starkest, blackest kind of native tragedy, it does so without 
losing its sense of humor. It comes as the second long play from 
the pen of Paul Green to reach our stage and the first to give an indi- 
cation of Mr. Green’s striking and unusual powers. Unlike In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom, it is freighted with no problem and has no cause to 
plead. Instead it is a folk play from the Carolinas, a simple and ter- 
rific farmer tragedy which contains some of the most perfectly 
cadenced dialect speeches and some of the most genuine character 
comedy that New York has known in many seasons. Paradoxically 
enough for a tragedy, it is most successful at its comic moments. It 
fares best when its simple folk are disengaged from the action and 
allowed to talk among themselves. Then its conversation runs along 
easily and vividly, observed with an uncanny shrewdness and ani- 
mated by an instinctive poetry. The old washerwomen, the idiot boy 
and the gossiping old neighbor are, however, only auxiliaries to the 
tragedy at hand, a kind of droll and pungent chorus to off-set and 
accentuate its horrors. The play chronicles the sombre events that 
follow Rhoda Campbell’s return from the city, shows her welcomed 
to the childless home of her Uncle Hardy and Aunt Etta, where Neill 
Sykes, a high-strung, inflammable boy from the neighborhood, is 
treated as an adopted son. Her Uncle Hardy is a lonely agnostic in a 
superstitious country, a pillar of strength who is ready to fight with 
God even as Jacob wrestled with Him, and her Aunt Etta is a kindly, 
withered woman who seeks consolation in her psalms. The expected 
thing happens, except that the tolls of passion demanded by Mr. 
Green are even heavier than those that are exacted in most of our 
tragedies. The friendship of Neill and Hardy is blighted because of 
the fact that Rhoda falls in love with her Uncle Hardy when both of 
the men have fallen in love with her. By the time that the play has 
stalked to its conclusion it leaves a wake of victims behind it that 
makes the last act of Hamlet look like child’s play in comparison. 
Aunt Etta has died of a broken heart, hurling the curse of God on 
Hardy and Rhoda as she dies, Neill has committed suicide, Rhoda’s 
baby has sickened and died, their crops have succumbed to boll weevil 
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and their cattle perished, and Hardy has rushed out to the barn with 
a razor in his hand to cut his throat. In short, he has wrestled with 
God, and for the first time he has realized that God is inside of him. 
As horror piles on horror along the bloody trail that Mr. Green 
follows the play itself gets more and more out of control until its 
tragedy slinks away and even its melodramatics cease to thunder. It 
becomes maudlin in its woes and sprawls sincerely but sloppily 
through speeches in a final scene that is mere bombast. For all its 
faults, however, The Field God has a ruthless, driving force and a 
taut, terrifying irony, that clearly indicates the remarkable, earth- 
sprung strength which Paul Green possesses. Though the dialects are 
hardly uniform in Edwin R. Wolfe’s sincere and uneven production, 
the performance rises to moments of real brilliance in Ben Smith’s 
playing of Neill. Itis a glowing, ardent piece of work, which shows 
real versatility and is executed with an uncanny skill. Arthur Allen 
as the gossiping neighbor, Claudius Mintz as his idiot son, and Clara 
Thropp and Lillie Brayton extract the full unctuousness of the rich 
character comedy at their disposal. Though the Hardy of Fritz 
Leiber declines in merit with the play, its first half is played with a 
fine, disarming honesty that more than makes up for Mr. Leiber’s 
rather alien southern accent. 

In Mariners Clemence Dane also digs deep into tragedy. Hers is 
a flighty, strangely disjointed and often very moving play about an 
English clergyman’s unhappy married life, singing the good old song 
that it is better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all. 
In the short-lived production of the Actors’ Theatre the sorry fact 
that Mariners was a play possessing only a middle and no beginning 
and no end was painfully evident. Its first and last acts, in spite of 
Mary Kennedy’s lively handling of “younger generation” pertness 
and Haidee Wright’s playing of the spinster aunt, ran a hollow, 
inactive course. But the two scenes of its middle act, in which 
Pauline Lord, as the nagging virago of a wife, faces Arthur Wontner 
as her husband, were crowded with more intensity than most play- 
wrights manage to jam into an evening. Dominating and haunting 
the memory long after the final curtain was Pauline Lord’s beautiful 
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and melting performance as the wife, with its hundred little things 
that were never actually done, its frantic, cornered rage, its half- 
crazed undercurrent of love, and its remarkable, distracted bits of 
business. Wall Street, by James N. Rosenberg, was a long-winded 
and almost completely tiresome morality play that exposed, in no 
very flattering terms, the evils that may overtake an ambitious young 
man who deserts his ‘“‘home-town” for the temptations of “the Street.” 
Pursuing its hero on a revolving stage for thirty-one long years of his 
life, it showed him as he gained in power and lost happiness and 
finally took to a wheel chair as a broken old man. Though Edward 
Goodman’s direction provided some interesting effects with the mob 
of “supers” who rushed from ticker to ticker, it could not give reality 
to the sparse and vapid dialogue, and the meagre characterization 
that dogged the play’s eleven scenes. 

The Spider, by Fulton Oursler and Lowell Brentano, is one of the 
best thrillers that has recently sent terror to the stout hearts of the 
sensation-seekers. It is a stunt in showmanship that forgets to stay on 
the stage and drags its murder and its mystery into the middle of the 
auditorium. In the best manner of Reinhardt it makes its audiences 
participate in its action, in fact, almost forces them to establish their 
innocence. It all happens while a magician’s number is in progress 
in a theatre that is trimmed with the riggings of vaudeville and even 
supplied with some of its real “turns.” And for a good many minutes 
when the smoke has cleared away and the aisles are swarming with 
policemen and the audience is put under arrest, it looks as if no car- 
riage calls will be made that evening. Astutely written and directed 
with a brisk surety by Albert Lewis it holds its full share of novelty 
for both the courageous and the curious. 

Quite apart from the ordinary offerings of the month was the lyric 
bill at the Neighborhood Playhouse, that annual dance festival which 
belongs so peculiarly to the theatre from which it comes and which 
is so essentially a part of its whole conception of the theatre. For the 
actors of the permanent company at the Neighborhood are no more 
allowed to think that acting is their only job than the dancers of the 
company are permitted to believe that dancing is their only duty. To 
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the Misses Lewisohn and the workers in their theatre, they are inter- 
related and inseparable arts. Accordingly a ballet programme is 
arranged once each year that, while it relies primarily on the dancers 
of the company, also enlists the services of the actors. The present 
bill, as directed by Irene Lewisohn, is among the most varied and 
beautiful that the Neighborhood has yet offered, and is, perhaps, its 
most distinctive contribution to the season. Filled with color and 
throbbing with movement, it presents a fine and fitting culmination 
of the Neighborhood’s career, which after the coming Grand Street 
Follies is to end and by ending leave a tragic and unfillable gap 
in the American theatre. The current lyric bill rises to its highest 
moment of beauty in The White Peacock, when the undulating steps 
of the dancers combine with the lovely lines of Aline Bernstein’s cos- 
tumes and the music of Charles T. Griffes to catch the frail, inquisi- 
tive dignity of peacocks without ever stooping to dull, photographic 
methods. Ritornell, arranged to Bela Bartok’s dance suite, is a dash- 
ing Hungarian number, possessing a dynamic excitement all too 
rare in the theatre, which is brilliantly set and costumed by Esther 
Peck. The Commedia dell’ Arte, the kernel of the bill, is taken from 
episodes in the repertory of the Martinelli troupe, which played 
before Louis XIV in 1680. Written at a date when the Commedia 
had lost its gutter vivacity and had begun to assume something of the 
sophistication of the court for which it was now intended, this merry 
comedy of Isabella, Pantalone and Arlecchino naturally takes its 
flavor more from Watteau than from Callot. It is a bold thing to 
attempt the Commedia at all, for while its spirit still lives in the con- 
temporary engravings, the magic that it once held in the theatre and 
that distinguished it has long since died. Its urchin roughness de- 
mands, above everything else, really great comedians, who are irre- 
sistibly funny in and by themselves, and whose droll personalities 
hold their audiences under their perpetual sway. It requires a vigor, 
a buoyancy, a grace and an animality that are almost impossible to find 
in a theatre that is trained in another school. Though the perform- 
ance at the Neighborhood has grace and beauty, it lacks the full- 
blooded vigor which must have been the Commedta’s especial charm. 
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Leslie Howard, one of the shrewdest and 
most engaging of the younger comedians, 
who now adds a real sparkle to his scenes 
in Jacques Deval’s Her Cardboard Lover. 
Mr. Howard is remembered not only for 
his Napier in The Green Hat, but for a 
score of witty performances in such come- 
dies as Isabel, Aren't We All and Anything 
Might Happen. 
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A tense moment from Spread Eagle, George S. Brooks’ 
and Walter B. Lister’s brutal and hilarious satire on 
Wall Street’s share in making war, that Jed Harris has 
produced. Here Vincent Allen as Charles Parkman, the 
son of a deceased and mythical ex-president of the United 
States, tells the story of his escape from Mexico, when 
he was shot down and thought killed in a greaser revolu- 
tion. Or rather, he tells the story by agreeing to the tale 
that Osgood Perkins as Joe Cobb has concocted to pro- 
tect the house of Henderson. Young Parkman has been 
sent to one of Henderson’s Mexican mines because Hen- 
derson and his handyman Cobb, have long wanted inter- 
vention in Mexico for business reasons, and have realized 
that if only young Parkman were killed during a revolu- 
tion, they would at last have a battle-cry sufficiently sen- 
timental and important to arouse the war spirit in 
America. Fritz William is seen as Henderson and 
Charles D. Brown as Bill Davis, the reporter. 
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The very fact that it has been used as a ballet and decked out with a 
minuet and a court procession somewhat dampens the high spirits of 
the episodes used at the Neighborhood. It is all fitted around Albert 
Carroll’s fluid grace as Arlecchino, and, though Carroll catches many 
of the most entrancing and familiar gestures and poses of the old 
Italian and French engravings of the Commedia, he lacks the con- 
tinuous vigor to give it a really scurrilous and abundant zest. At the 
Neighborhood, with a text that is sadly emasculated, the whole thing 
turns into a Dresden China affair, lovely, piquant and charming, that 
is repressed in its ribaldry. In its last moments, however, when 
Arlecchino reaches for his stick with a bladder attached to it, and 
flourishes it unsparingly around the court room, the performance 
comes close to what must have been the real spirit of the Commedia. 
Then its gags, its horse-play and its wit are driven gaily to their 
points, and the players give themselves over to a kind of mad and 
extemporaneous nonsense, and the fun they are having is communi- 
cated to the audience. Then dates, history, and tradition fade into 
nothingness and gaiety takes hold of the audience, for a theatre has 
bowed once more to the comic wand of Arlecchino. 

















Early Seventeenth Century engrav- 
ing of Arlecchino by Mitelli. 
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FABREGAS 


By DOROTHY HIRSCHFIELD 


E minute we heard it, we telephoned the Theatre Nactonal: 
“Virginia Fabregas is playing now’” “Oh, yes,” replied a 
putty-colored voice. “Do you have a matinee?” “Oh, yes,” 

until it seemed the telephone wires must dissolve into the syrupy 
sweetness from which they came. “Sure, a matinee?” And then, be- 
cause one must avoid international complications which come from 
misunderstanding, “Oh, segure, a matinee—in the afternoon.” “Well, 
what afternoon?” “Oh, yes; yesterday afternoon.” 

And so we went down, one rainy night, through Mexican town, 
to see Fabregas, the great Fabregas, the Bernhardt of Mexico, mak- 
ing her last tour of the United States. We were unfortunate in being 
twenty-four hours behind the last matinee, but we had the luck to 
choose, ignorantly, the gran beneficia performance which she was 
offering en honor de todas las soctedades Mexicanas de San Antonio, 
de la prensa, y de les clubes latine-americanes (the Mexican socie- 
ties, the press and the Latin American clubs). Of course, in a bene- 
ficia an actor plays his favorite role; for tonight, Virginia had chosen 
El Albanico de Lady Windermere.  Albanico is fan. But you 
would never guess that a slurred, rising sound would spread out on 
paper in the proper English word “Windermere.” No phonetic pic- 
ture can give this Spanish version; only try to imagine some sharp 
northern note breathed out by a very lazy southern breeze, and you 
have the exchange of titles among Mr. Wilde’s high-born people. 

The orchestra finishes its score from La Viuda Alegre with a re- 
gretful flourish and the lights fade out from cream walls, from the 
pale eagles of Mexico and the anaemic serpents between their beaks; 
the scintillating purple and crystal curtains flap and draw aside from 
the morning room in Lord Windermere’s town house. The Lady 
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herself, pretty and plump, in a very tight lavender dress, is arrang- 
ing paper flowers in a vase. Enter Lord Darlington; she gives him 
tea and a paper napkin, and they discuss the birthday ball, life 
and love. Lady Windermere’s proper mid-nineties’ judgments trail 
tempting contradictions behind, that seem to laugh in the shadows of 
her delightful Spanish lisps and liquids. However, Lord Darlington’s 
pleadings make no impress on her young determination, and he gives 
way to the Duchess of Berwick, who has first sent “Agata” to walk 
flat against a chromatic English sunset. The adorable parlachina 
dutifully cultivates her refined taste for scenery, and doesn’t seem at 
all disturbed when her marcelled head every now and then touches 
the crest of the far-off hill in the prospect. How near are hills to 
London town houses? 

The business of the play goes on through the finding of the check- 
book and the appearance of Arthur—a beautiful young man, who is 
equally unconscious of his pictorial qualities and his pale-lemon 
spats, and registers misjudged virtue with sincerity. We once saw 
Mrs. Pat Campbell herself through Mrs. Erlynne’s struggles; we 
can not keep from wondering if the Spanish version will not be a lit- 
tle changed ; Margaret is so determined about that fan. But we con- 
tain our anxiety, and even forget it during the intermission to won- 
der about the strange murmuring that threaded the whole act, as 
though monks, hidden somewhere in the theatre, were saying their 
beads. It has stopped now for the music. 

Fortunately, our nearest neighbor on the right is two seats away, 
because, as it is, we haven’t enough perspective to admire his rhythmic 
ejection of tobacco juice. The round, pretty woman with him, all red 
combs and shining black satin, doesn’t mind his activities, and we for- 
get them in other sights: two lady members of the local Pan-American 
Round Table are in the upper right box, looking like “self-appointed 
diplomats” and exuding wishes for “friendly relations” from every 
virtuous line; in the lower left box is the family of our famous and 
permanent refugee—a fabulous Indian celebrity who does not dare 
(they say) to go back to Mexico. He has with him four daughters 
of his eleven children and his new young wife. The girls’ sultry 
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prettiness is dull before the young wife’s thin, pale mask of face and 
the eloquent droop of her narrow shoulders. She would be more 
convincing as an Indian princess decked out for sacrifice than a petted 
young person with a Rolls-Royce waiting outside. 

The curtain is drawn again on the hideous idea of a room in a fine 
London house. The guests circulate—among the minor characters 
several dowdy, plain-featured women, who are not at all disturbed by 
the fact and act with a remarkable and thorough conviction which is 
the striking virtue of the whole cast. We are all uneasy—Margaret 
is playing dangerously with the fan; we wish Mrs. Erlynne would 
come. Finally, the maid says, distinctly, as she has been told—only 
who can describe the delicious “r” and the fine “i” —‘‘Mrs. Erlynne.” 

She comes in! Summon verbs and marshal adjectives to explain 
her. She gleams. She radiates. She warms and thrills. Dazzles. 
Absorbs instantly. Fabregas—beautiful, enormous, bewildering. 
The malicious charm of her shining hair, brushed down in a de- 
mure bob over the left ear and curling deliciously away from the 
right temple; the charm of her great, full body, perfectly supple in 
its crimson and gold sheath; the grace of her small, beautiful hands, 
which she uses as a great dancer might; her voice; the whole row 
of gold teeth that flash provocatively when they should be ruinous— 
all this knowledge of her is to crumble off during the evening like 
fine and hazy gold dust; at this moment of grand entry she is per- 
fect—Fabregas, the Fabregas of Mexico. She has had the tragedy 
of deserting a daughter and returning to her too late—Mrs. Erlynne, 
oh, to be sure. But it is hard to remember that this is an English 
tale of manners, written by one Oscar Wilde and played many times 
before by many actresses. Surely, it is the unwinding of the private 
drama of an utterly charming woman. 

Our suspense does not know relief immediately, for they are giv- 
ing her, from the Indian refugee’s box, a basket of ragged, saffron 
chrysanthemums—almost as tall as she is, but faded beside the shin- 
ing luster of her. We contain our impatience to clap madly, while 
she bows again and again—remember this is the gran funcion de 
beneficia. Then she takes up her burden in this crisis of emotions; 
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Margaret drops the fan, as she must do before the bewildering vital- 
ity of delight. The murmuring begins again, a rumbling undertone 
that might be the voice of the story’s destiny, plotting its course. It 
issues from a low-canopied hatchway in the very center of the stage, 
and runs on in an impersonal and endless monotone, always two or 
three measures ahead of the players—in plain English, or better, 
decorative Spanish, it is the prompter, that ubiquitous evil of all 
Mexican theatrical productions. 

Comes on Lord Augustus, looking like a stock caricature of a roué 
as to half-inch circles under his eyes and shining fringe of dyed hair, 
but bearing Mrs. Erlynne’s artificial orchids with the zeal of a young 
acolyte and being about as innocent as a bad old baby. Sometimes 
the dialogue is as much fun as those harmless sparklers we used to 
whirl around on Fourth of July night and, listening, we ask our- 
selves how any English-speaking company could help but be self- 
conscious in this darting fire of wit, or how any but a Latin could 
have poured this salsa picante into his dialogue. The scene in Lord 
Darlington’s shoddy quarters is admirable, and perfect are the tran- 
sitions from potential tragedy to comedy, from an intriguing situa- 
tion back to drama. 

Now it is the last act; Mrs. Erlynne is leaving for the Continent 
with the fan and Lord Augustus—how he beams when he announces 
that she has “explained everything.” We sigh with relief as the cur- 
tains sparkle together for the last time. There is something so com- 
forting in the nineteenth century’s certainty that domesticity cures 
all the social ills, makes honest all society’s wrongs. The lights are 
on full, mothers are waking sleepy babies, shaking them up from the 
stone floor where they subsided an hour ago, hoisting them to shoul- 
ders; we file out between rebosos and fur coats; behind laborers in 
rough clothes, beside members of the press and the clubes latine- 
americanes. They go to their little dobe houses “below Hay Plaza,” 
or lovely Spanish places in Monte Vista and the Park; and we, 
plodding through the rain to the nearest street-car stop, imagine fool- 
ish. things about the Riviera this winter and the chances of meeting 
there Lord Tuppy and his lady. 
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AT THE FAIR 
A Jazz Medley 


- ERE you are folks, 
Don’t forget the kiddies, 
Can’t go wrong for a dime. 
Get a whip, get a cane, get a flying bird, 
Buy ’em here, they’re more inside.” 
“Cackle and Crow, 
That’s the show 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, 
Rhode Island Reds, 
Blue Andalusians, 
Rose-comb Cochins.” 
“See that pigeon with the bright pink legs.” 
“Have a drink of cider? 
All pure apple 
Ladies drink it as well as the men. 
Ev-rybody likes it, 
Ev-rybody drinks it, 
Apple juice cider for ladies and men.” 
“The Christian Woman’s Temperance Union. 
and have a drink of water.” 
“Here’s your popcorn 
It’s all red hot, 
Butter in the middle 
Butter on the top.” 
“Don’t forget the kiddies, 
Get your souvenirs” 
“Tt’s as clean in the can as in the cow.” 
“Find your lunch counter, 
Parish lunch counter 
Baptist, Baptist is my name” 
“Watch that blonde, feller! 
Some hot baby, 
What’s she gonna do with a 
Damn Dutch Doll?” 
“Don’t forget the kiddies! 
Birds, balloons, 
Get a whip, 
Get a cane, 
Get a souvenir! 
You don’t go wrong for a dime.” 





Step in 


Winthrop B. Palmer 
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Setting by 8. B. Ryback for On the Confessional Chain 


RUSSIA’S JEWISH THEATRES 


OVIET Russia, alone among nations, claims three state-endowed Jewish 

theatres. Nor is the reason hard to find, for it stems from the Soviet policy of 
National Cultural Autonomy. According to this doctrine every nationality represented 
in Russia not only has the right to use its own language and develop its own culture 
but can also count on the State for active support in the exercise of this right. As 
the Jews are among the larger of minor nationalities in Russia, and as their activity 
in the fine arts has reached its greatest distinction in the theatre, it is natural that 
the Jewish State Theatre of White Russia, the Jewish State Theatre of the Ukraine 
and the Jewish Kamerny of Moscow should all find support. It is in the theatre 
that such men as Altman, Chagall, Yakulov and Rabinovitch, some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Russian artists, have worked, and it is to the theatre that such 
painters as M. Falk and S. B. Ryback have recently come. 

Souhker Rer Ryback, widely known for his cubist paintings, has always taken a 
great interest in the backgrounds of his race. He has chronicled the small town Jew, 
and assembled a large collection of Jewish folk art. At times he has emulated in his 
work such phases of his racial heritage as he has found in synagogual decoration, 
tombstone inscription, book illustration and work in metal. In his settings and cos- 
tumes for I. L. Perez’ On the Confessional Chain, as produced by the Jewish Theatre 
of White Russia, Ryback combines a controlled use of folk-lore with a modern 
formalism. In this play, as in The Dybbuk, a student of sacred lore passes his days 
brooding over the subtleties of the Talmud in the Synagogue. He is in love with 















































Costumes by 8. B. Ryback for the Doctor and King Ahasuerus in the Purim Play 


and loved by the daughter of the richest Jew in town, but the grasping parents ot 
the girl betroth her to a wealthier young man, reprimanding the student for his bold- 
ness and punishing him by putting him on the confession chain in the synagogue. 
The girl, broken-hearted by the turn events have taken, drowns herself. As 
adapted for the theatre this theme is used to depict the struggle between the two 
worlds, the dying world of the superstitious Chassidim and capitalism, and the new 
world of the poor but rising young proletariats. 'Wavering between them is the intro- 
spective student, a sort of Jewish Hamlet who hates the old world and yet is unable 
to accept the new one, and who is, therefore, doomed to die with the old order. 
Ryback’s settings summarize in their stylization the architecture of the synagogue 
and the narrow walls of the ghetto streets. 

In the Purim Play, as produced at the Jewish State Theatre of Ukraine, Ryback, 
with his strong interest in folk art, has had a chance to apply this method of styliza- 
tion to his favorite material. The Purim Play is a true Jewish Commedia dell’ Arte, 
dating back to about the sixteenth century. Though historically and _ technically 
related to its Italian forerunners, it has come to have a folk flavor that is as explicit 
as the Jewish speech itself. ‘The performances are given annually at the festival of 
Purim to celebrate the events set forth in The Book of Esther. A host of the most 
varied types are assembled around Haman the blackguard, Mordecai the emanci- 
pator, and the King and Queens. As the festival is secular, and encourages eating, 
drinking and merry-making, the carnival is sometimes carried to a point at which the 
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Costumes for the King’s Guard and the First Clown to the King in the Purim Play 


revellers are no longer able to recognize the difference between “Cursed be Haman’’ 
and “Blessed be Mordecai.’”’ ‘These performances have been very popular among the 
poorer classes, to whom their extravagant slap-stick and horse-play have come as a kind 
of emotional release and tribal corrective. In the stock personnages of the play, the 
simple folk can pillory their oppressors, the cruel kings and the scheming emperors, 
cover the petty local officials with derision, thumb their noses at the “best society,” 
and poke fun at their own racial foibles. At the present time, this festival, that has 
laughed itself down the centuries, is even more riotous than in the past and sparkles 
with sharp references to current affairs of the new Russia. Ryback, in his approach 
to this theme, tries to retain the spontaneity of folk improvisation by using the 
properties that are closest at hand and succeeds admirably in achieving his aim. 

M. Falk, who was one of the most accomplished followers of Cézanne in Russia, 
came to the theatre as a mature artist. His activity in the theatre, however, has not 
been in line with his earlier work. “The change from the principles of Cézanne 
to independent principles of his own is clearly seen in his settings and costumes for 
A Night in the Old Market Place at the Jewish Karmerny Theatre in Moscow. 
This is a mystery play by I. L. Perez, with scarcely any plot, that gives a poignant 
picture of a decrepit world, accentuated a thousand-fold by the acting, the music and 
the scenery, until it becomes a veritable danse macabre. The old market in the 
centre of a small Jewish town is symbolic of the world itself, the world of priests, 
rabbis, traders and prostitutes, writhing in its last agonies and clinging desperately 



































Costume from A Night in the Old Market Place by M. Falk 


to its superstitions. “The dead regulate the customs of the living and the living are 
putrid with the germs of decay. The last judgment is upon them, and when the dead 
rise, the difference between the dead and the living disappears. In his settings Falk 
has sought for the most solemn and awe-inspiring details that the life around him 
held, using the hieratic rigidity of the church and synagogue on opposite sides of his 
stage, and heightening the funereal atmosphere of the play by ghastly masks and 
costumes. This production, like all the rest of the numerous plays staged by the 
Jewish theatre, bears the indelible marks of formal discipline in design. It may 
appear paradoxical that a theatre frankly committed to a definite social orientation 
should be so persistently preoccupied with an aesthetic formalism. But in its own 
view the two elements are inseparable. The Jewish theatre is unequivocally opposed 
to what is known as an “Agit” (propaganda) play, and insists on accomplished 
artistry in everything it undertakes, convinced that the spirit of revolution resides 
in, and is served by, the manner as much as the material. Louis Lozowick. 



































MODJESKA 


By MAUD SKINNER 


HE had been seventeen years in English-speaking theatres be- 
S«: it was my fortune to see her act and to meet her. Her 

overwhelmingly successful début in San Francisco had passed 
into history with the story of the incredibly short time in which this 
young Polish artist had mastered a new language, and gained an 
audience with a reluctant manager. After her first triumphant night 
in English it had been a royal progress, year by year. America 
claimed her, since she had become a citizen, but England also gloried 
in her, and there had been return visits to her native land, where a 
welcome awaited her that queens might well have envied. And yet, 
only the other day a woman who rarely misses a New York first 
night and who is intelligently familiar with the theatre at home and 
abroad said to me, ‘““‘Who was Modjeskar”’ I was impatiently re- 
sentful that this artist, who was contemporary with Ellen Terry and 
Sarah Bernhardt, should not be as vividly remembered, until I 
realized that Modjeska died more than fifteen years ago and that it 
has been twenty years since her last professional appearance—a fare- 
well testimonial at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Lest there be others who may not know her, let me give this brief 
biography: She was born in Cracow, Austrian Poland. Her family 
was poor but of high culture. Her father, Michael Opid, was a 
philologist and a musician, and although he died when his daughter 
was quite young she had already begun with him the study of Greek, 
Latin and music. He named her Helena, because he said her small 
and beautifully shaped head was Grecian. After her father’s death, 
it was thought that Helena would become a teacher. She had, how- 
ever, a half-brother, Felix Benda, who had adopted the stage and— 
an amateur performance having revealed the fact that she, too, had 
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dramatic talent—she was permitted to join him. Since she spoke 
German, she was urged to take advantage of this for better opportu- 
nities, but patriotic prejudice was too strong, and she would play 
only in her native tongue. Then followed the not unusual vicissi- 
tudes of actors: disappointments, successes, sorrows, joys, barnstorm- 
ing, traveling in wagons—a veritable strolling player’s life. She had 
early married her guardian and tutor, Modezejeski, who became her 
manager. Two children were born—Ralph, who is today one of 
America’s foremost civil engineers, and a little girl, who lived but a 
short time. This marriage was later terminated by a separation. 

After an endurance test of singing and dancing parts, comedy and 
tragedy— indeed, the full gamut of the stage novitiate—the Imperial 
Theatre of Warsaw opened its doors to Helena Modjeska. Shortly 
after this, the valiant young count Charles Bozenta Chlapowski, 
who had recently returned from imprisonment in Berlin for his par- 
ticipation in a revolution, fell in love with the beautiful and gifted 
young artist, and she “loved him for the dangers he had passed.” 
Rarely has an actress commanded so lofty a position as was hers for 
the next few years. She had married a man of high patriotic and 
intellectual ideals, who belonged to one of the oldest families of 
Poland. Their salon was famous. In the theatre she held a life 
contract which contained the clause that she must be permitted to 
add six new plays each season to her repertory, as it was her ambi- 
tion not to be stifled in monotonous routine. 

After several years of this social and artistic success, clouds gath- 
ered on the sunlit scene. First came the death of her gifted actor- 
brother, Felix Benda, which was followed by her own almost fatal 
illness. Then bitter jealousies arose in the theatre, and over every- 
thing loomed the constant menace of Russian tyranny. A year’s 
leave of absence from the Imperial Theatre was granted and, to- 
gether with other companions, Modjeska and her husband sought 
Arcadia—in California. It is of interest to note that Sienkiewicz, 
who later won the Nobel prize for his literary gifts, was one of that 
little group of rest seekers. This colony project, unfortunately, failed 
and Count Bozenta took upon himself the burden of reimbursing 
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its disillusioned members. He decided to become an American citi- 
zen, and while he, with his young step-son, safeguarded their land in 
the Santa Ana cajion, his wife set out to study English in San Fran- 
cisco. In a few months, she was ready for fresh conquests. By a curi- 
ous coincidence, her début in America was made in the same play 
as that in which she had first appeared in Warsaw—Adrienne Le- 
couvreur. The next, Camille, brought even greater success. At this 
time, French emotional plays were the fashion, but Modjeska soon 
enriched her repertory with the things she most cared for—an 
adaptation of Schiller’s Mary Stuart, Romeo and Juliet, etc. Fora 
decade she spent her time in America, England and Poland—con- 
stantly adding to her repertory a classic or some new worth-while 
play. She was the first to play Ibsen in Poland—a translation of 4 
Doll’s House. For one season, she had a joint starring season with 
Edwin Booth, and this might have continued save for the illness that 
overcame him. It was two years later, in 1892, that I first saw her 
on the stage. The play was ds You Like It, and she was an incom- 
parable Rosalind. 

An analysis of her subtle art, the essence of womanliness that per- 
meated every part she played, the joyous note of her comedy, the 
poignant depths of her tragedy, I cannot here set down. There are 
abler chroniclers than I. But I cherish such enduring memories of 
her, both in the theatre and in private life, that I feel I must share 
them with those who may happen to read this, so that they, at least, 
shall not ask, ““Who was Modjeska?” 

Now that I have reached the age that she was when I first came to 
know her, I can appreciate that her interest in me, a beginner, had 
perhaps unconsciously a maternal quality. My desire to go upon 
the stage was a natural result of the toleration and even flattery | 
had received in school exhibitions and amateur performances. But 
suddenly to receive an offer of a professional engagement was some- 
thing I did not know how to cope with. The opportunity came so 
simply. It lacked all of the struggle and heartache that are pre- 
sumed to be essential at the start. I had merely recited for Mod- 
jeska (I blush still to recall with what assurance I plunged into the 
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Potion Scene), and her offer came immediately, in the following 
letter: 
May 3rd, 1892. 
My dear Miss Durbin: 

We are now making contracts and yours will be sent to you 
shortly. If you are still decided to go on the stage you will sign 
it, if not please let me know at the earliest date, as | have to en- 
gage some one else in your place. 

I will not tell you what parts you have to play, because I want 
to read them with you before you commit them to memory, so that 
you may have at once the clear understanding of every line in your 
part. I do not usually take so much trouble with the young 
actresses, but I am interested in you, and if you follow my instruc- 
tions, | hope you may make your way in the profession. 

It is the beginning which is the most difficult and not always 
pleasant part of the career, but if you begin well, the result is 
bound to be good. 

My acting manager will tell you when we begin the rehearsals. 
I think that you must be prepared to come to New York about 
September 21st, three weeks before our opening of the season. 

With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
HELENA MODJESKA. 


I accepted this offer without taking into account the prejudice of 
my parents, who were most untutored in the world of the theatre. 
Their opposition caused me dutifully to return the contract Modjeska 
had sent. This brought a second letter: 


My dear Miss Durbin: 

I am afraid that my stage manager’s letter has discouraged you 
and, therefore, I write to you to urge you not to give up the oppor- 
tunity of making your career—maybe the only sure one you have. 
You may get an engagement in some other companies—but, I 
assure you, it will not be the same. 

As to the parts you have to play, the Prologue and Epilogue in 
Henry VIII is the best after Katherine—Anne Boleyn and the 
other parts are simply walking ladies—while here you have an op- | 
portunity of being alone on the stage and speaking to the audience. | 

| 





The costume is a very decent one. It is a herald’s dress and it 
may be long to the knees. Besides you have a charming part in 
Camille—Nichette—then Phoebe in As You Like It. Marguerite 
Curl in Mary Stuart and one of the maids in Much Ado. The 
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only part where you appear as a boy will be in Henry VIII and it 
is a loose gown and long enough to save you all embarrassment, 
or injure your instincts of modesty. 

You certainly must know that I can get as many young girls as 
I wish—but I feel my duty to give you all the chances first. If 
you reject the offer then I shall try to get some one else, but, for 
your own sake, I urge you again not to stop at trifles, and take this 
opportunity which may decide your future. 

All the costumes I will furnish for you and your hotel bill in 
New York may be payed from the advance money Mr. Bozenta will 
send you to Denver. I shall also send your ticket or money for 
your trip to New York. 

Please answer immediately. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HELENA MODJESKA. 


My father, realizing that his daughter was not to be adrift in sin- 
ful surroundings, allowed me to telegraph my acceptance, and to- 
gether mother and | set forth from Denver to be in New York for 
the first rehearsal of Henry VIII. The second letter reveals my 
parents’ chief objection. I was to be a herald—and wear tights! I 
was eighteen; mother was only twice my age. New York was won- 
derful to us both, but to her it was also not a little terrifying, and 
despite the reassuring talk she had with Modjeska, she was very 
much alarmed at the thought of her fledgling tumbling from the 
home nest. The very day of the dress rehearsal she was telegraphed 
for—my brother was dangerously ill. Mother’s face was white and 
tragically calm as we parted in Jersey City, but I had the relief of 
tears and sobbed all the way back across the ferry. As I came into 
the hotel I met Madame Modjeska’s husband, Mr. Bozenta (as he 
preferred to be addressed in America), and red eyes told my sorrow. 
Directly, I was sent for and Madame (we of the company always 
called her so) asked if I would like to sew beads on her Holbein 
headdress. So all afternoon I sat in her drawing-room, thinking I 
was helping. I know now that I was of no help—it was merely her 
motherly way of keeping me from sobbing my heart out. It still 
astonishes me to recall that she should have had a thought for any one 
on the eve of her first performance in New York in an exacting and 
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untried role! I later was humiliated to find Nascia, her maid, pa- 
tiently cutting off my beads and resewing them—stitches had come 
through. It was my first lesson in infinite pains. “Things done well 
and with a care” was a Modjeska maxim. 

Despite her pledge that my modesty should suffer no shock the hau- 
berk adorned with the Tudor coat of arms was historically correct in 
cut, and, spurred on by visions of paternal horror, I ordered, at fabu- 
lous cost, a pair of beautiful boots—the kind that Modjeska herself 
wore as Rosalind. When [I told her, she said, in her ever-enchanting 
foreign accent, “My child, you will look awful.” When she saw them, 
however, she decided that, while no herald was ever so accoutred, 
the boots did look rather well. As there was a long wait between 
my herald-clad appearances in the play—from eight o’clock until 
eleven fifteen—the stage manager decided to utilize my leisure in 
various ways. I could dance in the scene at Cardinal Wolsey’s 
palace, I could walk in the procession at the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn, and there would still be time for me to appear as an angel 
before the dying Queen Katherine. For all of these appearances I 
was fitted out in appropriate costumes. 

After the first thrills had calmed down a bit, I decided that I 
hated my head-dress in the dancing scene and could invent a better 
one by copying Anne Boleyn’s in a different color. Madame 
sent for me and took the silly pink thing from my head. I thought 
it had been confiscated, but a few nights later I was again sum- 
moned. J shall never forget the picture. She was standing before 
her dressing table, wearing a heavily embroidered black kimono. 
She had on her red wig and the Holbein head-dress, and she was 
smoking a cigarette. I had never seen a woman smoke, and I am 
almost sure that I gasped, for she laughed. On the wig-block was my 
pink satin and gold lace cap, now transformed into something char- 
acteristic—she had re-made it herself, and in adjusting it to my head 
she told me I could wear it, but that never again must I commit any 
such breach of professional etiquette as to copy the costume of an- 
other actor. 

“One breaks bread with an Arab and smokes with a Pole,” was 
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her amusing and half-apologetic defense against those who, at that 
date, regarded cigarettes as an exclusively masculine prerogative. It 
was more custom than habit; she did not smoke to excess. She dis- 
liked to talk in the theatre during the play, but spent all her rest 
periods in playing solitaire. Her maid would get her ready for the 
next scene and then silently place a board in her lap, holding the 
two patience packs. At the cue, the board would be carefully re- 
moved, in order that the unfinished game might be resumed after 
the next exit; and so on throughout the performance. During these 
times she smoked—always very slowly, even lazily, and the ciga- 
rette was caught in a small gold clamp attached to a ring which she 
slipped on her forefinger. 

At the end of my first season of various small parts, I was pro- 
moted to juvenile roles. In those days an actor provided his own 
wardrobe, but since I was new in the profession, Modjeska took 
pleasurable amusement in having Nascia cut down and alter for me 
lovely costumes from her own vast supply. She was modest in pri- 
vate life, but in the theatre she had all the prodigality of an artist 
keen in the sense of beauty. She bought extravagantly of rich fab- 
rics, laces, embroideries. Trunks and packing cases, as I was later 
to see in her California home, were filled with a wealth of irresist- 
ible temptations. She disliked playing one part continuously, and 
once told me how she had only been able to endure a long London 
season of a modern drama by providing a complete new outfit of ex- 
pensive gowns from time to time throughout the entire engagement. 
She was intolerant not only of a continuous run of one play but also 
of unsympathetic parts. My husband remembers how, during the 
Booth-Modjeska tour, she so hated the bombast of Bulwer-Lytton 
that she persistently forgot her lines as Julie in Richelieu. 

Fluent as was her knowledge of English, and in spite of her un- 
usual mimetic gifts, she never overcame her accent. This was largely 
due to the fact that her home-life remained Polish. If, during a 
scene, she slipped in her lines she had a cunning habit of putting her 
hand to her throat and covering the lapse with a little feigned cough. 
When the missing words did come they might be a variation of the 
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text, but they were none the less apt. In Shakespeare, I have known 
her frequently to miss a phrase, but the one she supplied always filled 
out the metre. 

She was the first to act Magda in English. I played Marie, the 
little stay-at-home sister. Nightly I used to choke back my tears 
over that first scene of Magda’s return when Madame would take 
my hands, hold them for a little, press them to her cheek, saying, 
“Poor little hands! So rough and red from work!’ I was so gen- 
uinely sorry for myself in her pity of me. 

In 1894 Mr. Bozenta had arranged a London engagement for 
Magda and mine was to be the joy of playing the little sister there, 
but complications of English rights overthrew the plans, and instead 
Modjeska decided to act the next season in her own Poland. To 
make up for my disappointment, I was invited to spend the summer 
at the California ranch. It was amid the beauty and peace of 
“Arden” that I came to know even more than ever the greatness of 
the woman and the greatness of the artist. In the theatre there had 
been the rich glamour of the star exalted above her co-players, 
to whom homage was due and homage was paid by the company and 
by the public. In Arden there was no pomp or pageantry, but the 
pleasures and annoyances of every-day life. Often we were a dozen 
at table, and when the temperamental cook, Jesus, who possessed 
none of the patient virtues his name implied, departed, Madame was 
equal to the emergency and prepared delectable Polish dishes with 
the ease and manner of one born to the role of chef. She directed 
the gardeners, she directed her household, she sketched, she read 
aloud to her small grandson and spent much time in writing and 
illustrating a fairy tale for him. In the evening we had music and 
cards and often dancing, when Madame and Mr. Bozenta enter- 
tained their guests with exhibitions of Polish and Russian dances. 
Tea was always brought in at ten o’clock. Tourists and picnic par- 
ties sometimes invaded the grounds and were usually invited into 
the living-room. Her hospitality was frequently imposed upon, or 
would have been had Madame not always accepted the intruders 
politely and given them the welcome she considered due strangers 
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within her gates. Mexican neighbors and nearby ranch-owners were 
her friends. She was keenly interested in the neighboring town of 
Santa Ana, and in the summer that I was with her she arranged a 
benefit for the public library. The programme consisted of music 
supplied by local amateurs, a series of tableaux (living pictures, we 
called them) and at the end a one-act comedy for two women char- 
acters, which I did with her. This meant real work at a time when 
she sadly needed rest—but she took no thought of herself. It was 
then that I saw the storehouse opened and trunks ransacked, without 
regard for possible accident or loss, to provide costumes for those 
careless amateurs. 

In the preparation of the little comedy, I watched Modjeska study 
a part. She set about it with as much care as if it were for a New 
York audience instead of being merely a pleasing trifle for a single 
presentation before undiscriminating friends. Over and over we 
read our parts together, decided upon the business, and then she set 
about her own task. She did not memorize her lines—she absorbed 
the character. Action was always suited to the word, the word to 
the action, and she studied aloud. By the date of the benefit her part 
was as perfect as if it had been in her repertory for years. My im- 
mature method had been to commit lines at once to memory. This 
was a heinous fault. To cure me she proposed that we should study 
Romeo and Juliet together. Thinking myself very smart, I came for- 
ward at our first meeting with her own prompt copy, which I had 
found in the library. She scolded me roundly and sent me off for an 
uncut text, and only after I had read, again and again, the full play 
and had consulted the commentators—at least a week’s preparation— 
did she consider that we were ready to begin work. In my study 
alone I was under promise to study aloud. 

This letter, written before she sailed for Poland, reiterates her 
precious advice: 

New York, August 17th, 1894. 
My dear Maud: 


We are still here, where we wait for the steamer Havel. We 
are sailing next Tuesday, 21st. 
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Thank you very much for your sweet letter. I hope you will 
miss me a little next season, but then I also hope that it will be a 
good season for you in all respects. I do not think there is any 
necessity for a letter of introduction to managers now, since I heard 
that you have become the leading lady. I think it is the wisest 
thing Mr. Skinner did, because the leading parts in the new plays 
suit you to perfection, while the second ones are against your tem- 
perament. I was very happy when I read the news and can easily 
imagine how happy you were. (Now! You may wear your pink 
dress, and no one will stand in your way!) This is a great oppor- 
tunity for you and you must grasp it with both arms. Study your 
parts carefully, never be in a hurry to memorize, but rather dwel! 
on the sentences and never stop repeating until you are pleased 
with yourself. Accept all the suggestions, but come to the rehearsal! 
prepared with your own business—and when it does not meet with 
approval—then change. Nothing forms an actor better than work 
with himself. I mean the constant mental effort, and loud study, 
no matter what the neighbors may say about it. 

And now—I take my leave. Good bye until we meet again. 
Many kisses for you and Laura. God bless you and speed you to 
fortune. Yours faithfully, 

H. _ 


This visit to Poland was a bitter disappointment to Modjeska, ex- 
cept for the joy of being once more with her family. The Russian 
government had taken exception to something she had said in a speech 
delivered at the Chicago World’s Fair, and its method of punish- 
ment was to exile her from the Warsaw Theatre. She stayed through 
the winter in German Poland, and then she and her husband came 
back to America, their adopted country. While they were always 
loyal American citizens, their hearts were ever with the oppressed 
people of their native land. 

There were a few more seasons on the road, but her health was 
failing, and in May, 1905, her devoted compatriot, Paderewski, and 
her friend and one-time manager, Daniel Frohman, arranged a Tes- 
timonial Farewell to the New York stage. She continued to live in 
this country until her death in April, 1909, but she was buried in 
Cracow, Poland. At the great public funeral the oration was deliv- 
ered by Sienkiewicz. He said, in part: 


Helena Modjeska was the actress who raised the standard of 
the Polish theatre and ushered in its most splendid period, which 
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was, alas, all too brief. Our memory of the great artist will always 
live, but let us also not forget the great patriot: 


“Tf I forget Thee, O Jerusalem! 
Let my right hand forget her skill; 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
If I remember Thee not.” 


These words of David’s Psalm became part of her soul. She did 
not forget. If this ancient land of Poland had been independent 
and sufficiently powerful to maintain its own rights and ideals, it 
might perhaps have been less difficult for her to tear her heart away 
from it. . . . Our country, Poland, is a mother in distress. . . . 
The blessings of liberty enjoyed in other countries prompts her ex- 
iled children to think of Poland’s grated cells. America gave Mod- 
jeska the highest honors due an artist, but she could not possess the 
heart of this daughter of Poland, or even keep her mortal remains. 
It is peace for her now—calm and eternal sleep. 


Perhaps her life can not be better summed up than in a sentence 
written by herself: 
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MENTIONING SERLIO 


Dear Theatre Arts :— 

You have committed, almost, an unpardonable crime, against 
your trusting readers and against old Sebastiano Serlio—who ought, 
indeed, to be one of the minor gods in your theatrico-journalistic 
pantheon. You published in your December issue reproductions of 
the “comicall” and “tragicall” scenes as Serlio designed them way 
back in 1545, and all you put into your captions was an inadequate 
and misleading line: “The Comic Stage from the Monumenta 
Scenica,”’ “The Tragic Stage from Monumenta Scenica.” Indeed! 

Serlio not even mentioned! Not a word about the unique and 
extraordinarily important place which these scenes hold in the his- 
tory of stage decoration, as first-hand evidence of the practice (and 
theory) of his time. Not a word about their widespread influence 
on play mounting and spectacle outside Serlio’s Italy: in France, in 
England, in Germany, in Holland, wherever his books were trans- 
lated, adapted or circulated. Not a word about the materials and 
make-up of the scenes, so close to our “flats” of today; or about the 
sources of the streets as settings for all except “satyric” plays. 

Perhaps your editors took it for granted that every reader would 
know all about these designs, would recognize the pictures and recall 
the complete set of historical facts; but really that is an unwarranted 
assumption of general intelligence—your readers are mostly as ig- 
nerant as I am, and likely to be equally puzzled at your omissions. 

Isolated as I am from my books and from large libraries, I can- 
not put down here any but the basic facts. But I am able to send 
you Serlio’s own descriptions of the scenes, as set over into English, 
through the Dutch, by Robert Peake for the edition of 1611 (Shake- 
speare himself may have read them!). 

Serlio was an Italian architect who worked in both Italy and 
France. He designed or constructed stage settings (as well as stages), 
and he took an exceptional interest in the science of perspective, 
which had been a subject of widespread and intensive study during 
the century before him. He wrote one of the really monumental 
early treatises on architecture, generally known in English as The 
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The Comic Stage from Serlio 


SERLIO DESCRIBES HIS STAGES 


This first shall be Comicall, whereas the houses must be slight for Citizens, but 
specially there must not want a brawthell or bawdy house, and a great Inne, and a 
Church; such things are of necessetie to be therein. How to rayse these houses from 
the ground is sufficiently expressed, and how you shall place the Horison: neverthe- 
lesse, that you may be the better instructed (touching the former of these houses) 
I have here set down a Figure, for satisfaction of those that take pleasure therein; 
but because this Figure is so small, therein I could not observe all the measures, but 
refer them to invention, that thereby you may chuse or make houses which shew 
well, as an open Gallery, or lodge through the which you may see another house. 
The hangings over or shooting out, show well in shortening worke, and some Cor- 
nices cut out at the ends: accompanied with some others that are painted, show well 
in worke: so doe the houses which have great bearing out, like lodgings or Cham- 
bers for men, and especially above all things, you must set the smalest houses before, 
that you may see other houses over or above them, as you see it here above the bawdy 
house: for if you place the greatest before, and the rest behind still lessen, then the 
place of the Scene would not be so well filled, and although these things upon the 
one side be made all upon one floore: Neverthelesse, for that you place great part of 
the lights in the middle, hanging over the Scene or Scaffold, therefore it would stand 
better if the floore in the midst were taken away, and all the roundels and Quadrans 
which you see in the Buildings, they are artificiall lights cutting through, of divers 
colors; which to make I will shew the manner in the last of this Booke. The win- 
dowes which stand before, were good to be made of Glasse or Paper, with light behind 
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The Satyric Stage from Serlio 


them. But if I should here write all that I know to serve for this worke, it would 
be overlong to rehearse; therefore I referre that to the wit and discression of those 
that exercise and practise themselves heerein. 
THE SATYRIC STAGE 

The Satiricall Scenes are to represent Satirs, wherein you must place all those 
things that bee rude and rusticall, as in ancient Satirs they were made plaine without 
any respect, whereby men might understand, that such things were referred to Rusti- 
call people, which set all things out rudely and plainely: for which cause Vitruuius, 
speaking of Scenes, saith they should be made with Trees, Rootes, Herbs, Hils, and 
Flowres, and with some countrey houses, as you see them here set downe. And for 
that in our dayes these things were made in Winter, when there were but fewe 
greene Trees, Herbs, and Flowres to be found; then you must make these things 
of Silke, which will be more commendable than the natural things themselves: and 
as in other Scenes for Comedies or Tragedies, the Houses or other artificiall things 
are painted, so you must make Trees, Hearbs, and other things in these; & the more 
such things cost, the more they are esteemed, for they are things which stately and 
great persons doe, which are enemies to nigardlinesse. ‘This have I seene in some 
Scenes made by Jeronimo Genga, for the pleasure and delight of his lord and patron 
Francisco Maria, Duke of Urbin: wherein I saw so great liberalitie used by the 
Prince, and so good a conceit in the workman, and so good Art and proportion in 
things therein represented, as ever I saw in all my life before. Oh good Lord, what 
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The Satyric Stage fron: Peake’s edition of Serlio 


magnificence was there to be seene, for the great number of Trees and Fruits, with 
sundry Herbes and Flowres, all made of fine Silke of divers collors. ‘The water 
courses being adorned with Frogs, Snailes, Tortuses, Toads, Adders, Snakes, and 
other beasts: Rootes of Corrale, mother of Pearle, and other Shels layd and thrust 
through betweene the stones, with so many severall and faire things, that if I should 
declare them all, I should not have time enough. I speake not of Satirs, Nimphes, 
Mer-maids, divers monsters, and other strange beastes, made so cunningly, that they 
seemed in shew as if they went and stirred, according to their manner. And if I 
were not desirous to be brief, I would speake of the costly apparel of some Shep- 
heards made of cloth of gold, and of Silke, cunningly mingled with Imbrothery: I 
would also speake of some Fishermen, which were no lesse richly apparelled then the 
others, having Nets and Angling-rods, all gilt: I should speake of some Countrey 
mayds and Nimphes carelesly apparelled without pride, but I leave all these things 
to the discretion and consideration of the judicious workman; which shall make all 
such things as their pattrons serve them, which they must worke after their owne 
devises, and never take care what it shall cost. 
THE TRAGIC STAGE 

Houses for Tragedies, must be made for great personages, for that actions of love, 
strange adventures, and cruell murthers (as you reade in ancient and moderne Trage- 
dies) happen alwayes in the houses of great Lords, Dukes, Princes, and Kings. 


Therefore in such cases you must make none but stately houses, as you see it here 
in this Figure; wherein (for that it is so smal) I could make no Princely Pallaces: 
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but it is sufficient for the workeman to see the manner thereof, whereby he may 
helpe himselfe as time and place serveth: and (as I sayde in the Comicall) hee must 
alwayes study to please the eyes of the beholders, and forget not himselfe so much as 
to set a small building in stead of a great, for the reasons aforesayd. And for that 
I have made all my Scenes of laths, covered with linnen, yet sometime it is neces- 
sary to make some things rising or bossing out; which are to bee made of wood, like 
the houses on the left side, whereof the Pillars, although they shorten, stand all upon 
one base, with some stayres, all covered over with cloth, the Cornices bearing out, 
which you must observe to the middle part: But to give place to the Galleries, you 
must set the other shortening Cloth somewhat backwards, and make a cornice above 
it, as you see: and that which I speake of these Buildings, you must understand of all 
the rest, but in the Buildings which stand far backward the Painting worke, must 
supplie the place by shadowes without any bearing out: touching the artificiall lights, 
I have spoken thereof in the Comicall works. All that you make above the Roofe 
sticking out, as Chimneys, Towers, Piramides, Oblisces, and other such like things 
or Images; you must make them all of thin bords, cut out round, and well col- 
loured: But if you make any flat Buildings, they must stand somewhat farre inward, 
that you may not see them on the sides. In these Scenes, although some have painted 
personages therein like supporters, as in a Gallery, or doore, as a Dog, Cat, or any 
other beasts: 1 am not of that opinion, for that standeth too long without stirring 
or mooving; but if you make such a thing to lie sleeping, that I hold with all. You 
may also make Images, Histories, or Fables of Marble, or other matter against a 
wall; but to represent life, they ought to stirre. 



















MENTIONING SERLIO 


Five Books on Architecture, and in the volume dealing especially 
with perspective he included drawings and descriptions of three 
scenes—the two you have published, for comedy and tragedy, 
and a third “satyric” scene. This classification of all settings into 
comic, tragic or satyric goes back to Vitruvius. 

The volumes of the Architectura appeared between 1537 and 
1547, and that on Perspective in 1545. At that time Serlio was in 
Paris, a point that raises interesting questions about his influence on 
staging in France. 


A reading of Serlio’s descriptions, in relation to the drawings, 
leaves no doubt that already in Italian theatres, in the first half of 
the 16th Century, the stage setting had become that strange combina- 
tion of half real and half pictured objects which persisted clear down 
to the change to “plastic” settings within the last thirty years: the 
perspective scene, conceived like a painting, made largely of painters’ 
materials, bringing all sorts of extraneous objects and effects on to a 
stage which before had been almost exclusively a platform for acting. 
The reign of the scene painter, the era of the picture background, 
had thus begun before 1550. Within a century and a half the per- 
spective mode was destined to conquer successively most of the stages 
of Europe; and for two hundred years thereafter there was to be 
practically no other setting than this pictorial layout. 


It would be interesting if some scholar would trace out in detail 
the course of the painter’s-perspective method of conceiving the 
setting, and particularly if someone would chart the influence of 
Serlio’s drawings, through the Italian and French editions, through 
the 1611 English editions, through the clearly derivative designs in 
Furttenbach’s Architectura Civilis (Ulm, 1628) and Architectura 
Recreationis (Augsburg, 1640). 

And you, THEATRE ARTS, should ask someone with a rich knowl- 
edge of Italian scenography to prepare a really thorough article on 
Serlio’s connections with the theatres in Italy, the sources of his 
knowledge, and the extent of his practical work. Gordon Craig 
could write you an entire issue on the subject, and every word inter- 
esting. Meantime you may perhaps be considered to have redeemed 
your oversight of December if you reprint the enclosed passages from 
Serlio’s own descriptions of his scenes. 

SHELDON CHENEY. 

March 8, 1927 

Grasse, France 
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THE LIVING SCENE 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Scenery per se. It is trivial. If Inigo Jones had made back- 

grounds for Shakespeare’s plays instead of Ben Jonson’s masques, 
we would value Jones more, but not Shakespeare less. Scenery is at 
the mercy of the actor. If Irving had played Macbeth in the expres- 
sionistic production of Arthur Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones, 
the setting would have had a chance to do its work, it would have 
achieved praise instead of boot kicks, and it would be comfortably 
forgotten when Irving was still remembered by those inevitable part- 
ners, the octogenarian and the antiquarian. Scenery may also be 
vital—even deadly. The Miracle without Geddes would have been 
distinctly less; Arabesque without Geddes might have been a little 
more. To be sure, it is only the inferior play that lives or dies by 
scenery; yet think how far the attempts to cut up Shakespeare to fit 
scenery have held back his fine racing dramaturgy. Scenery is lim- 
ited in what it can do, and yet it has played a large and dramatic 
part in the refertilization of the stage during the past thirty years. 
We have overestimated the importance of scenery as scenery, and we 
find it hard to separate it properly from the other ingredients in this 
most synthetic of arts, and to judge its part properly. 

To discuss the aesthetic principles of the scenic art is by no means 
easy, because it is hard to set limits to scenery. Canvas and paint 
cannot live without light. They cannot be shifted without some 
kind of machinery. Good scenery is essentially a part of the actor, 
and the actor a part of it. For the moment, I think we can drop any 
technical discussion of lighting equipment, and we can throw ma- 
chinery clear out the door—on the distinct understanding that with- 


Ss ERY is not a very easy thing to make up one’s mind about. 
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out a physical technique of lights and machines no production is 
likely to get very far. 

More than that, the mere physical shape and aspect of a stage set- 
ting is very difficult to talk about without wandering off into the 
whole modern movement in stage direction. The new scenery affect- 
ed the directors, and through them the actors and even the play- 
wrights. The ideas of Appia and Craig played upon Reinhardt, 
Meierhold, and Stanislavsky. These directors brought new scenic 
forces into the theatre. And men like O’Neill, Dymow, Molnar, 
and Dunsany reacted to the whole new movement, and made new 
demands upon it. 

Finally, scenery has not been content to act upon the director, the 
actor, and the playwright alone. It has shocked the physical play- 
house into the beginnings of a new form. If we do not limit our talk 
about scenery very closely we shall find ourselves talking about cir- 
cus-theatres, architectural stages, and stages without prosceniums. 
And we will have to end up our discussion by considering theatres 
without any scenery at all. 

There seem to be a few definite basic principles. Scenery must 
serve the actor and serve the play. It must provide points of vantage 
for the actor—entrances and exits, places of advantage, and promon- 
tories of proper display—all in utter subservience to the action and 
|the mood of the play. But the final test of scenery is simply this: 
Does it make the performance more appropriately dramatic, does it 
dramatize the mood of each scene? 

Before we can think about the means by which the designer drama- 
tizes the mood of a play and capitalizes its actors, it may be well to 
clear away a certain haze. This is the conflict and the union be- 
tween the scenery of a century and more ago and the scenery of to- 
day, and it is also the conflict and the union between the realistic and 
the imaginative scenery of the new movement. 

Modern scenery began as an alliance of the realist and the poet 
against the shallow and ugly and unillusive artificiality of the scenery 
that ruled the stage until the first decade of the twentieth century. 
This was a scenery full of false perspective, badly rendered, over- 
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loaded with hideous ornament and detail, the whole thing offensive 
and distracting to the eye. Two types of artists hated this. One was 
the realist, like David Belasco, who wanted the stage to look like a 
real room, solid, plausible... The other was the man of imagination, 
like Gordon Craig, who wanted beauty and, at the least, “‘a noble 
artificiality.” There was a little of each in the many Continental 
directors who spurred the new movement on—men like Max Rein- 
hardt. The pioneers began by banning the mechanism of the old 
stage. There could be no false perspective and shallow pretence. 

This was a natural reaction. All about them, Appia and Craig 
saw a stage filled with flat and banal artificiality. There was neither 
beauty nor truth to life in the jaundiced meadows and mildewed 
mountains and splayed rooms which the hack scene painters spread 
over back drops and wings in very, very false perspective. The thing 
was a palpable fraud, and also a hideous one. The meadows, the 
mountains, and the rooms were obviously not the real thing, and 
neither were they beautiful or vigorous or expressive. They were 
just an ugly cheat. 

The realistic and the imaginative artists had to hate them equally. 
Craig and Appia might have accepted the stage conventions of the 
older theatre—the simple flats and back drops—and awakened them 
into new life, as the Russians did. Instead, they fought them, and 
fought them on the one legitimate issue on which they could be fought 
by both realist and poet. Paintings in two dimensions do not and can- 
not harmonize with three-dimensional actors. So away with false 
perspective and its painted shadows! Make room for solid plastic, 
for rocks and walls against which the actors may live and move and 
have their being, and over which lights may play! 

The first result was the triumph of realism and the invention of a 
great many machines for shifting heavy settings quickly. Machines 
ultimately refined themselves to the point where one of them could 
throw a background of colored light on a cyclorama. And so in the 
new movement we must find room for an interior heavy enough to 
need a sliding stage or an elevator to manage it, and an atmosphere 
that hangs‘in living light around the actor. Both extremes fall easily 
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within the limits of this art. Even the old-fashioned backdrop of the 
opera house has its place if only it is painted with the dramatic vigor 
and the expressive color of Bakst or Roerich. We even find the 
imaginative artist drawn back to the elder theatre that he once at- 
tacked, drawn back forcibly because he finds in its inevitable pre- 
tence a way towards frank theatricality. 

All this should only reinforce the truth that nothing matters in 
background except significance. The medium and method do not 
count. If the artist can create an effect upon the stage that is char- 
acteristic of the play and its emotion, then he has done the work ex- 
pected of him. It will be his right to name the means. 

The first means to scenic drama is color, backed by design. With 
these, a realistic or an imaginative scene can be made to reinforce 
and heighten action. One of the simplest and best examples that I 
have ever seen was Robert Edmond Jones’s design for a cheap hotel 
room in The Devil’s Garden, a play produced some years ago by 
Arthur Hopkins. The action of the scene showed a husband learn- 
ing of the infidelity of his wife and the villainy of his employer. Its 
dramatic ingredients were passion, hatred, and the thought of mur- 
der. Jones painted an ordinary, cheap, real room. He got the emo- 
tional effect of the scene from the color of the wall paper—a deep, 
terrible red, made the more sinister by an over-pattern of straggling 
black. This was not a room for French farce, domestic comedy, or 
poetic drama. 

Beyond color and design lies light. Unobtrusively or obviously, 
it is playing its part in every fine piece of scenery placed on the stage 
today. Even when the pattern is realistic, light may illuminate it 
with creative meaning, and fit it closer to the meaning of the play- 
wright. There is nothing so very unrealistic in Appia’s setting for 
the death of Tristan, yet what a drama the twilight plays as it creeps 
up the ailing body, lights the face for a moment with renewing 
strength, and then leaves Tristan in the shadow while it stabs the 
door through which Mark approaches. 

The means that the designers have found for making scenery dra- 
matic appear in their clearest outlines when the play becomes more 
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imaginative. Then we strike the triple theory of the thing—simpli- 
fication, suggestion, and synthesis. 

First, simplification. The stage must not be cluttered up with de- 
tail. Detail distracts the spectator from the actor and the action. 
Detail tends to make significance and beauty more difficult. The set- 
ting for the cathedral scene in Faust, which Joseph Urban adapted 
from Fritz Erler, is ever an admirable example. Here all the elabo- 
rate structure of a Gothic edifice is boiled down to a single column 
and three minor details. The stage is free for Marguerite and drama. 

The same setting illustrates the second vital principle—suggestion. 
The artist reduces the setting to its essentials. Then he makes these 
essentials suggest a great deal more than they can literally present. 
He sets the imagination of the spectator to work. In this case, the 
shape of the pillar dates the period of the play, the size of its base 
makes us realize how tall it must be, and how high the church must 
tower over us. After a glance at this one object we have built the 
whole physical and spiritual structure of the church that looms above 
the cowering Marguerite. 

As for synthesis, that is a hard thing to separate out from the rest 
of the process. Indeed it must not be separated out. Its essence is 
fusion of color, design, and light into a single atmosphere appro- 
priate to the moment. And here the designer reaches out a hand 
to touch music, movement, the spoken word, all the parts of the 
theatrical whole. 

I think a description of two settings will help to re-emphasize 
what the designer can accomplish to aid actors and authors. One 
is Lee Simonson’s scene for the embankment episode in Liliom, 
where the two roughnecks wait to rob a messenger of the payroll 
which he carries. Simonson provides the railroad embankment 
which the author requires, but he raises it high in air, partly to elimi- 
nate the necessity for many physical details such as rails and sleepers, 
partly to provide a dramatic stance for Liliom when he is shot but 
largely in order to provide room for a passage or culvert underneath 
it. Through this culvert we see in the distance the village from 
which the messenger is to come. It provides a most dramatic means 
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The cathedral scene in Faust as designed 
by Joseph Urban for the production at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. “All the elab- 
orate structure of a Gothic edifice is boiled 
down to a single column and three minor 
details.” 























Continental Stagecraft (Harcourt, Brace and Company) 


The mill scene from Samson and Delilah. A re- 
markable example of an essentially ornamental the- 
atrical setting, designed by Isaac Griinewald for the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm, and sketched from the 
production by Robert Edmond Jones for Macgowan 
and Jones’ Continental Stagecraft. ‘Black empti- 
ness. A slanting shaft of light strikes the mill-stone 
in a vivid crescent. As the wheel travels in its 
track this crescent widens to a disk of blinding 
light, and then shrinks again. ‘The actual forms of 
this setting are sublimated into an arresting com- 
position of shifting abstract shapes of light.”’ 
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of bringing the man upon the scene. He must pass through its dark- 
ness and in this shadow he will be robbed. There is a threat in such 
a culvert. The mere sight of it arouses memories of the terrors of 
childhood when your way lay through just such a haunt of robbers. 
When the curtain goes up on this scene, the stage is literally set for 
violence. Color and light, of course, play their proper and helpful 
part. 

The second setting is far less realistic, and easily the most effective 
I have ever seen in the theatre. It is Isaac Griinewald’s arrange- 
ment of the prison scene in Samson and Delilah at the Royal Opera 
House in Stockholm. Instead of painted prison walls, there is only 
darkness, suspended amid black hangings. The millstone to which 
Samson is fettered becomes some strange old primitive thing that 
revolves on its edge as the man chained to it presses against a pole 
in its centre, and pushes it around. The millstone symbolizes and 
dramatizes imprisonment and torturing labor. A single shaft of 
light falls on the stone. At one moment it makes a gleaming crescent 
of the edge. This grows larger as the stone turns, and then suddenly 
it flashes into a great silver disk, and Samson stands silhouetted in 
this spot to sing his aria. Then the procession of the moon begins 
again, and the torture goes on. 

The business of design—the visual dramatization of a scene—is 
not so very simple even when genius resides in the designer. If an 
act is not all of a piece, then the task is extraordinarily difficult. 
Suppose The Devil’s Garden had had a tender episode between the 
wife and a child just before the return of the husband; could Jones 
have managed it by asking the director to keep the mother and the 
girl in a spot of brilliant light from a side window, and then blot 
out the sunlight with a cloudy sky when the child had left? The 
possibility of injecting lighter notes into the scenes in Liltom and 
Samson and Delilah is far harder. Yet sometimes such a task must 
be met. 

Back of these means and principles lie certain materials and 
devices which the designer has found to make his task easier and the 
results surer or more varied. Of such is the elaborate new technique 
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of applying color which the scenic studios have perfected. Credit 
goes, first of all, to Urban for his importation of pointillage and a 
studio of Continental craftsmen who could apply it, and, second and 
more permanently to Robert Bergman for the most subtle and elab- 
orate of new processes for spreading living, vibrant color in place 
of flat, dead tones. Craig and a host after him have found draperies 
and screens a way to escape realism and expense and to come 
closer, willy-nilly, to an abstract and theatrical stage. ‘Too little can 
be said here of the use that has been made of changing light—arbi- 
trary and vibrant and too often startling—to accompany and explain 
the drama as the action progresses. At first it had the faults of most 
experimentation. Now it is beginning to be used with a sure hand. 

The designer has served the actor best perhaps in breaking away 
from a level stage floor. Scene shifting devices made this possible in 
the beginning. Without such machinery, realistic plays could rejoice 
in different stage levels only if the whole evening passed in a single 
spot. Thus in He Who Gets Slapped, aided by the circus locale, 
Lee Simonson was able to provide a complex of steps, ramps, and 
platforms, all of which seemed natural and proper, and all of which 
proved extraordinarily useful in handling a large number of people 
and in keeping their relations clear and simple. The audience saw 
them all. Each could talk across to the other. 

From machinery and realism, the stage of many levels passed 
across to formalized productions of Shakespeare. There Jessner 
introduced a permanent arrangement of steps or platforms for 
Othello, Richard III, and many another drama. These displayed 
the actors in three dimensions and permitted a dramatic sort of sym- 
bolism in the relations of characters in height and position. The 
success of such use of levels, coupled with the movement toward 
frank theatricality, has resulted in the Russian constructivist move- 
ment fathered by the parent of the “theatre theatrical,” the director, 
Meierhold. In constructivist settings we have seen some in New 
York in Loudspeaker, Pinwheel, and God Loves Us—a high, per- 
manent, and usually very complex arrangement of steps, levels, run- 
ways, chutes, and platforms tries to reflect something of the mechani- 
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cal, skyscraper quality of life about us, and tries also to combine with 
this means for theatrical entrances and exits, a continuous flow of 
action without a pause for the ordinary changes of scene. 

The designer and his work cross many aesthetic theories, old and 
new. None has fitted in so well with the essence of his trade as 
expressionism. A good deal of bad scenery has been put on the stage 
in its name. We have had far too many cock-eyed and lopsided flats 
reflecting or expressing the same degenerating qualities in modern 
playwrights and their work. But the basic theory of true expression- 
ism is the same as the basic theory of scene design, and all good scene 
design, realistic or abstract, has to follow its line whether consciously 
or unconsciously. 

The expressionist in modern art is more interested in the expres- 
sion of his emotions than in the representation of any object in nature. 
Thus he may paint a wheatfield in such a way that it will create a 
feeling of fear in the spectator; and it doesn’t matter in the least 
whether the artist ever felt fear at looking at a field of wheat—as he 
might have when a child. It doesn’t matter whether the painting 
looks at all like a field of wheat; the artist may distort the stalks into 
spears and he may paint the field a terrible and nauseous yellow- 
green. For the matter of that, he may just as well express the emo- 
tion of fear through an arrangement of green and yellow planes and 
lines that have no relation whatever to any real object. The emotion 
is the important thing, and the artist’s ability to summon that emotion 
in the spectator. That is expressionism in art, and it applies to the 
stage setting with singular aptness. 

After all, even the most conventional and realistic stage setting has 
two jobs to do. It tries to look like a convenient place for the action 
of the drama, a place provided with walls or doors or whatnot. And 
it tries to give you some emotion that the acted drama will convey. 
When the designer is working with a realistic setting he may still 
be an expressionist—in fact, he must be an expressionist. He must 
convey an emotion not to be found in the generality of walls and 
doors. It is not, of course, an irresponsible emotion rising only 
within his being. He is merely the medium through which it is 
translated from the text of the playwright. The designer who is 
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working on an imaginative play believes that the emotion is tar more 
important than any resemblance or plausibility in the place repre- 
sented. Hence he is ready to give up even doors and walls if he can 
get more emotion—and the right emotion—without them. In the 
end he is apt to discover that he has also got more theatre—that he 
has got closer to the artificial play-acting essence of the stage. 

Thus from theory to theory—through practice—the scene designer 
is pursued. He serves many of them as he goes tumultuously on his 
way. Some of the theories are his and some are not. He finds him- 
self closely allied with the ideas of a non-representational theatre 
inherent in Meierhold and other radicals. He takes up old-fashioned 
scenic methods to get a fresh joke across, or to achieve a naive quality 
of fancy or extravagance. He rediscovers the proscenium portals of 
pre-Victorian days, notes that they serve well for Shakespeare, and 
discovers that very soor he is likely to be designing a playhouse to 
use them. Soon he finds himself imagining a kind of theatre quite 
outside our own. He is embarked on creating or re-creating a play- 
house whose most obvious feature is that it has no place for scenery. 
The scene designer ends by calling for his own abolition. 
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THE ROAD TO ART IN THE 
MOTION PICTURE 


By ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


HERE are obvious points of difference between the drama 

of the stage and the drama of the motion picture. There is 

also a close analogy between them when considered in their 
relation to the spectator. Realistic drama, for instance, whether on 
the stage or the screen, aims at placing before the spectator a 
picture of life as this would appear to one invisibly present during 
the events portrayed. In this case drama is largely independent 
of the spectator. And fully to achieve this effect of faithful repre- 
sentation, realistic drama must be equally independent of the forms 
which its medium—the stage or the camera-screen—is apt to force 
on it. 

Then there is the case of the semi-dependent drama still unre- 
lated to the medium through which it is expressed and in which 
the life represented is treated so that it will appeal not only to the 
spectator’s power of observation, but also to his imagination, by 
means of selection, simplification and style. Films like The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari or Siegfried may be quoted as good examples of this 
form of drama. 

One more step in the recognition of the spectator—and the very 
working of a play or a picture becomes dependent on the fact that 
it is a dramatic performance displayed before an audience. The 
nature of the medium is no longer disguised. Instead of being rep- 
resented as it is, life is translated into the terms of the stage or the 
camera-screen with the full emphasis laid on the presence of the 
spectator for whose especial benefit the show is put up. It cannot 
be said yet that the motion picture has its equivalent of this form 
of drama although it is undoubtedly moving towards this end. 

If such, roughly, are the main forms of drama, one may perhaps 
conclude that the same criticisms would apply in the case of the 
motion picture as in the case of the theatre. Thus, realism might 
be condemned in the films only because it has been condemned 
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on the stage. Such a procedure would hardly be justified. The 
motion picture, much as it has been influenced by the theatre, is 
an independent medium of art. It should certainly be held answer- 
able for its sins. But these can be only its own sins and only such 
as violate the nature of its own art. 

Indeed realism in the motion picture is an entirely different 
problem from realism on the stage. The latter strives to produce 
an illusion of real life by means of real actors acting in a natural 
manner, and of real-looking but mostly counterfeit sets and prop- 
erties. The former uses, or can use, real nature and real people, 
but its people are deprived of speech and its nature, as well as its 
people, has neither volume nor color. The only real thing in 
the motion picture is movement without which all its objects 
would appear as lifeless shadows. ‘The sea, for example, would 
look utterly dead and unreal on the screen if there was no light 
playing on its surface, or if it had no ripples or waves. Mountains, 
trees and buildings would loom phantom-like if we could not see 
them continuously changing their shapes. And living creatures, 
if denied movement, would look scarcely better than masks of 
wax figures. There are, therefore, clearly defined limits for the 
illusionist effects of real life and nature in the motion picture: the 
latter can be realistic only when its shadowy world is set in motion. 

Nor is this all. In life and in the stage-drama action and emo- 
tion are expressed not only in movement but also in the spoken 
word. The speechless motion picture is denied this means of ex- 
pression and is compelled to resort to captions and exaggerated 
miming. But unsatisfactory and unrealistic as these substitutes are, 
they do not dispose of the whole difficulty. There remains the 
important difference that compared with a spoken scene which may 
last sometimes for half-an-hour without a change in the situation, 
not to speak of the setting, a scene in the motion picture can be 
sustained by miming alone for not more than a minute, and with 
captions, perhaps, for another minute or two. From this arises the 
necessity of continually changing the view of the scene by intro- 
ducing close-ups and various camera angles and by breaking up the 
scene into fragments interlaced with fragments of other scenes. 
Thus again movement is brought in to keep the motion picture 
drama alive. But though it succeeds in saving the drama, it also 
succeeds in effectively destroying its realism. The spectator, it 
must be remembered, observes the motion picture world by proxy, 
his intermediary being the camera-eye and the film. By employing 
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the camera he acquires the ability to be invisibly present in the 
very midst of the events he observes, and of following them from 
place to place. This unquestionably carries realistic illusion much 
farther than is possible in the theatre—where, from his fixed posi- 
tion in the auditorium, the spectator can see the stage only from 
outside and where he is also obliged, owing to the limitations of 
stage technique, to use his own imagination in following the change 
of action from one scene to another. In this respect the motion 
picture certainly surpasses the stage. But it oversteps all bounds 
of realism immediately it begins to use its camera lens, as it does 
in the close-up, to enlarge an object beyond all the proportions of 
normal vision, and it jumps clear out of the realistic formula when 
it resorts to the recording power of the film to bring into almost 
simultaneous view a variety of scenes, widely separated in space 
and time, which no human being could similarly observe in natural 
conditions. 

It may be truly said of the motion picture that, so far as realism is 
concerned, it is the very bed of Procrustes. Sound, volume and 
color are the first limbs to go. Still-life goes next unless it yields 
itself to a moving camera. Scenes of human action lose all that 
transcends the power of miming, and are cut up, anyway, to find 
their place in the picture at all. And finally, the normal vision 
goes with the close-up, and the normal sense of space and time 
with the shuffling of images by the film. 

In the face of all these limitations there can be no excuse for 
talking of realism in the motion picture. Life and nature are not 
reproduced faithfully, but are shown in a new aspect determined 
by the peculiar properties of the medium in their relation to the 
spectator. Only moving objects and the form of these objects 
when they are moving can be said to belong to the real world. 
The rest of the motion picture is supplied by its own nature as it 
functions for the special purpose of appealing to the spectator. 

It is the failure to appraise at its true value the part played in 
the motion picture by movement that has been responsible for the 
obsession with realistic effects which has dominated the greater 
number of film directors since the early days of film art. The 
fallacy had its origin in the still-life realism of the picture-frame 
stage and the easel painting. Seldom completely successful in its 
illusionistic aims, and rarer still in the achievement of aesthetic sig- 
nificance, this realism was at least able to give a fair imitation of 
the real thing. Its trees and buildings did look like real trees and 
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buildings. But in the motion picture the still-life is very nearly 
a “still-death,”’ and therefore its being realistic or not is a matter 
of but small consequence. On the other hand, life in motion is 
“life” because it is in motion, and therefore again its being realistic 
or not is only of secondary importance as compared with the fact 
that it is in motion. In actual practice much of the realistic detail 
is obliterated by the natural working of film technique. But where 
it does obtrude itself, it is just so much junk which only holds back 
the dynamic progress of the film. 

The same failure to appreciate the relative unimportance of 
still-life effects in comparison with the effects of movement char- 
acterizes the work of the several film directors, who represent what 
may be described as the German school of the motion picture. 
From the point of view of still-life, realism means a conglomeration 
of casual and irrelevant details and facts. It carries no emphasis, 
no unity of design, no organization of elements. Its utter lack of 
form militates against every precept of the modern conception of 
pictorial and scenic art. To replace its impersonal drabness by a 
treatment that is free and imaginative, to get away from its trite 
subjects to the colorful visions of fancy and creative imagination 
would seem to be the duty of every genuine artist who would at- 
tempt to instil the principles of art into the motion picture drama. 
And in a sense it is. Obviously, a setting designed to appeal to 
the eye is preferable to one that lacks that appeal. It is the essence 
of art to organize all its material, to give it a form that carries 
significance. The only question is whether the pictorial effects of 
an easel painting or a drawing retain the same power of appeal 
when used in the motion picture. Obviously again, they do not. 
One can even go so far as to assert that a deliberate emphasis on 
the pictorial beauty of single subjects breaks up the unity of the 
picture and presents the spectator with a number of loose ends 
which he can neither pick nor tie into a knot. Assuredly, the mate- 
rial of the motion picture must be organized, but its organization 
should be of the nature of a dynamic pattern, in which each sep- 
arate pictorial subject is balanced in relation to all other subjects 
while the component parts of each remain fluid in relation to one 
another. To enter as an element into a mobile form the static pic- 
ture has first of all to break down its equilibrium. It ceases there- 
fore to be a “picture,” and, with this, has no further use for the 
principles of design and composition as these are employed in the 
easel painting. 
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It would be unfair in criticizing the pictorial emphasis of such 
German films as The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, The Wax Works, 
Siegfried, The Last Laugh, Variety or (the weakest among them) 
Metropolis, not to give credit to the originality of their concep- 
tions, the thoughtful and very sensitive use of their material and 
their excellent photography, though one is inclined to resent the 
quasi-profundity of their solemn mysticism and their peculiar relish 
of paste-board macabralias. It is remarkable, however, how com- 
pletely the dynamic nature of the motion picture has escaped the 
notice of the German producers. The picture which claims the 
credit of being the first to organize its sequences in a mobile form 
was not made in Germany. It is the Russian film Potemkin—an 
unpretentious “realistic” film and no masterpiece in any sense of 
the word (particularly in its mutilated version as shown in Amer- 
ica)—but decidedly a pioneer work of a far-reaching importance. 
In Potemkin one sees a deliberate attempt to base the emotional 
appeal of the picture on the variations in the tempo of its moving 
objects. The carrying out of the idea is still very crude, but it is 
sufficiently effective to show what potentialities lie dormant in this 
method. Incidentally, Potemkin provides an illustration of the fact 
that a perfectly realistic detail when shown in a close-up may some- 
times assume a wholly symbolical aspect. Such is, for instance, the 
effect produced by the slow swinging of a gun on the Potemkin 
as it is being trained on the approaching enemy. One sees only a 
part of the gun clearly silhouetted against the sky and with no 
human beings around it. Yet, realistic representation that it is, it 
looks like the very incarnation of a watchful and tremendously 
destructive power ready to spit fire at anything that may venture 
a challenge. No such impression, one feels sure, could be produced 
by the real gun in its actual setting. 

This remarkable power of transforming the ordinary objects, of 
endowing them with a new significance and a new power of appeal 
places the motion picture in a class by itself. It is much more 
independent of the forms of the material world as they are seen 
by the human eye than is the theatre or painting. This inde- 
pendence, however, implies dependence on the fact that the motion 
picture rests entirely on the use of movement as a means of appeal 
to the aesthetic consciousness of the spectator. Even when realistic 
or pictorial effects are the principal concern of the producer, move- 
ment reveals itself as the determining aesthetic factor. It will gain 
immeasurably in its constructive and dramatic powers when once 
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its peculiar role in the motion picture is frankly admitted and its 
different forms, at present mostly overlooked or ignored, are put 
to their proper dramatic uses. 

In a previous article on this subject* the visual effects of move- 
ment were classified in groups corresponding to the constituent 
elements of the motion picture medium. Of these effects of move- 
ment those arising from moving figures and objects, being the most 
obvious, have received the greatest attention. With the naturalistic 
convention dominating the minds of the majority of producers, 
the natural forms of movement have inevitably become the most 
readily exploited. Chasing motor cars, ancient and modern races, 
as a means to dramatic climax are the stock in trade of most modern 
films. ‘The possibility of further progress for this form of move- 
ment lies in two directions. ‘There is in the first place the unex- 
plored field of conventionalized movement as we see it in modern 
ballet. The obstacle to this development is the difficulty of carry- 
ing a strict rhythmic pattern through the whole length of a picture. 
But it is not an unsurmountable obstacle, as it is possible by a spe- 
cial treatment of the film to provide a rhythmic basis not only 
for moving but even for stationary objects. ‘The other direction of 
progress suggests itself along the lines already indicated by Potemkin. 
A dynamic pattern is obtained by relating and contrasting scenes of 
varying speeds of movement, the momentum of the whole scene 
rather than the movement of single figures providing the element 
of the structural form. 

The effects of movements produced by the camera lens in the 
form of close-ups and changing camera-angles have so far been 
exploited mostly as effects of still-life helping to draw the attention 
of the spectator to this or that particular detail or serving merely 
for pictorial purposes. It is obvious that they should also be 
brought within the dynamic scheme of the picture where their very 
considerable power of dramatic and symbolical suggestion would 
receive an additional dynamic emphasis. 

Perhaps the most important form of movement from the point 
of view of motion picture art is that contributed by the film as the 
carrier of recorded images. A reference has already been made to 
the effect of rhythm obtained by a special treatment of the film. 
Many attempts in this direction have been made by various pro- 
ducers (notably by Abel Ganse of Paris) without, however, achiev- 
ing any positive results. The present writer is bold enough to 





“~ “The New Art of the Motion Picture,” THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, April, 1927. 
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claim, though unable to disclose the details of the process which is 
awaiting patent specifications, that the problem admits of a very 
simple solution. Whether his faith in this case is warranted or not, 
it is hardly open to doubt that the rhythmic movement of a picture 
would provide a powerful means for bringing continuously chang- 
ing scenes into a structural unity and for giving dramatic moments 
the accumulated force of the dynamic accent. And in addition to 
this, rhythm makes possible the use of the pause—a measured sus- 
pension of movement the absence of which in the present day films 
deprives them of one of the most effective means of dramatic 
narrative. 

Yet rhythm is not the only unexplored resource of the film. Con- 
sidered, for simplicity and brevity’s sake, as functioning in con- 
junction with the projector and the screen, the film is seen to 
possess another form of movement of exceptional interest. It has 
been a longstanding conviction of the present writer that the 
current practice of confining the projected picture to a small and 
uniformly sized section of the screen is an arbitrary convention 
which is both undramatic and inartistic. The recently produced 
film Old Ironsides bears out this view to the full. By means of a 
special optical device this picture in reaching its climax is suddenly 
enlarged on the screen to almost twice the size of its normal pro- 
jection—with an effect of startling dramatic power. The principle 
having thus been vindicated, one is led to ask why its application 
should not be made to extend to all scenes. It is clear that some 
incidents require less prominence than others. It would be reason- 
able, therefore, to give them a smaller frame. On the other hand, 
where the story demands a dramatic accent, a larger frame up to 
the largest size would give the scene the prominence it requires. 
One might even suggest that incidents of secondary importance, 
which are shown largely for the sake of continuity, should all be 
confined within a single frame. Treated in this manner one scene 
would be brought into view by the side of another and would 
remain before the spectator’s eyes while the action proceeded from 
one section of the frame to another. 

The use of an enlarged projection opens up another possibility— 
perhaps the most important of all. In an art like the motion pic-- 
ture, which bases itself on the organization of its dynamic motives, 
the pliability of its material is an essential condition of success. 
The stringing of all scenes into a single line of sequences is an 
unnecessary limitation of the resources of the medium. At present 
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we see diverse subjects broken up into fragments which are after- 
wards shuffled together to form a continuous procession of images. 
An infinitely better effect would be obtained if a number of sub- 
jects were treated simultaneously within the same frame with an 
enlarged projection. The position of the subject on the screen 
would not be restricted to one fixed section. It would be deter- 
mined by the relative function of the scene in the general dramatic 
and dynamic scheme. The subject would grow large or small, 
sometimes dwindling into nothingness, and it would move from one 
end of the screen to the other, while other subjects would be passing 
through similar evolutions. A simultaneous demonstration of sev- 
eral subjects does not necessarily mean a division of interest. The 
contrary of this has been proved on the stage, and the screen has 
in this respect the added advantage of being able to stress one sub- 
ject against the others by giving it, at any required moment, the 
prominence of a larger size. Simultaneous treatment, however, is 
not suggested as an aim in itself. Rather is it proposed as a means 
for a balanced interweaving of several dynamic motives the total 
effect of which would be to create a pictorial and dramatic progres- 
sion governed by the principles of counterpoint and orchestral har- 
monization. By this means—one can assert with confidence—the 
art of the motion picture would make an appreciable advance 
toward the goal it shares with all arts, which is the greatest power 
of appeal charged with the utmost aesthetic significance. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


ROM every corner of the country comes news of Little Theatre 

tournaments, tournaments held by High Schools and colleges and 

community organizations that show what a wide-spread hold these 
tributary theatres have come to have on the entire country, tournaments 
that bring comparative standards to the workers in these various, isolated 
groups, and that indicate how close is the present-day alliance between 
the theatre and education. In Montana, for example, ten High Schools 
competed at Missoula, under the presiding eye of Carl Glick, dramatic 
director of the State University. In Nebraska more than one hundred 
high schools exhibited their wares in a tournament sponsored by Midland 
College, and in Utah, twelve high school groups met at Brigham Young 
University. Eight local groups competed in the Iowa Community Play- 
ers Second Annual Production Contest and fifteen in the second Annual 
Texas Little Theatre Tournament, held at the Dallas Little Theatre. 
Miami also held a contest, with a cup donated by Daniel Frohman for 
its prize, as did the Pittsburgh Center of the Drama League of America, 
with sixteen entries and a prize offered by Samuel French. Attracting 
more attention than any of the score of local tournaments, because its 
entries come from all parts of the United States and include the winner 
of the British Drama League Festival, is the fifth Annual Little Theatre 
tournament held in New York. The Dallas Little Theatre, which has car- 
ried away the cup for three successive years, did not enter the annual tour- 
nament this spring. While the selection of plays by the sixteen contesting 
groups was not always good, and while several of the productions suffered 
from a sad, almost insistent slowness of pace, the tournament brought 
to light three or four interesting original plays, and several excellent and 
well-rounded productions. The five plays to reach the finals were Kenyon 
Nicholson’s Confession, presented by the Association Players of the 
Ninety-second Street Y. M. H. A.; Walter McClellan’s The Delta Wife, 
produced by the Memphis Little Theatre; Charles Lee’s Mr. Sampson, 
played by the Theatre Society of Welwyn Garden City, England; Martia 
Leonard’s The Immortal Bdoved. acted by the Brookside Open Air The- 
atre of Mount Kisco; Eulalie Spence’s The Fool’s Errand, presented by 
the Krigwa Players’ Little Negro Theatre of Harlem. The Delta Wife 
and Mr. Sampson won $200 prizes each as productions, and the Samuel 
French awards for the best unpublished plays went to The Immortal 
Beloved and The Fool’s Errand. The Belasco Cup went quite properly 
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to the Theatre Society of Welwyn Garden City, which in Mr. Sampson 
had a delightful character comedy, that these English players acted with 
a fine polish and constant charm. 


Isolated revivals of old plays are common enough occurrences in the 
Little Theatre. A play like Fashion, for example, is often included in 
the repertory of the more enterprising groups as a foil for the new English 
and American plays, or the more unusual continental dramas that have 
won success in the professional theatre and are then released for Little 
Theatre production. In this way, Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy was repeated 
at the Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago, following upon a very 
successful week of Juno and the Paycock. In this way, too, Alice Brainerd 
directed The Drunkard, or the Fallen Saved, ‘‘a moral domestic drama 
first performed in Boston in 1844” and linked with the name of Barnum 
in the ’50’s, as a fortunate prelude to The Old Soak, which was later 
produced at the Berkeley Playhouse, California. Charming and valuable as 
these scattered revivals may be, and instructive as they undoubtedly are in 
the taste and manners of past periods, they are, by intention, only random 
attempts at capturing the temper of other times. Twice during the past 
month, however, Little Theatres have put revivals to a different use. Mr. 
Gilmore Brown at the Pasadena Community Playhouse has presented for 
five consecutive weeks a series of “American dramas’ which should go 
far in making the evolution of our native theatre clear and understandable 
and interesting to his audiences. In producing Royall Tyler’s The Con- 
trast, the first comedy written by an American, and following it with 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which speaks for itself, Bronson Howard’s 4ris- 
tocracy, in which modern methods are seen awakening, Clyde Fitch’s Her 
Own Way, with its “problem” and its comedy, and George Kelly’s The 
Show-Of, Mr. Brown has used the theatre to reveal the theatre’s past, 
instead of leaving it to class-rooms and text-books as is the all too com- 
mon custom. The American Laboratory Theatre has privately presented 
a Pigg, angen programme that had, however, a somewhat different pur- 
pose. The young actors and regisseurs of the Laboratory Theatre have, 
during the absence of Richard Boleslavsky in England, experimented with 
two student programmes of one-act selections from various forms of 
period plays. Trying their hands at portions of Sophocles’ Electra, 
Abraham by Hroswitha, an act from Le Malade Imaginaire, and scenes 
from George Lillo’s The London Merchant they have had the chance 
to acquire a surer sense of period technique than they could have learned 
from a hundred lectures on the history of the drama. 
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Francis Bruguiére 


A design in abstract forms of light by Francis Bruguiére. Mr. 
Bruguiéere, who has photographed most of the important productions of 
most of the important groups in New York during the last ten years, 
is one of the most advanced of our photographers. Sparing scenic de- 
signers the humiliation of the flash-light he has managed to translate 
the special language of stage lighting into the equally special terms of 
the camera. It is he who has worked most constantly with Robert 
Edmond Jones, Lee Simonson and Norman Bel Geddes and aided them 
in making records of their productions as well as their projects. Nor- 
man Bel Geddes’ Dante was caught by his camera, as were such recent 
projects as Mr, Geddes’ Lazarus Laughed and Jo Mielziner’s Faust. 
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Francis Bruguiére 


The spirit of modern art invades the camera. A design in abstract 
forms of light by Francis Bruguiére, which, with its glimmering patines 
and exciting outlines, seems actually in motion and achieves what Mr. 
Bruguiere calls “static dynamics.”” In his recent exhibition at the New 
Art Centre, Mr. Bruguiére exhibited not only his well-known photo- 
graphs of theatrical productions, but such striking studies of light, form 
and surface as this. In his abstract photography Mr. Bruguiére is 
working from his own compositions and experimenting with the camera 
as an independent and self-sufficient art medium that demands its own 
very special treatment. And these most recent experiments by Mr. 
Bruguiere may bear as close a relation to the motion pictures as _ his 
other work has to the stage, and introduce a new era for the camera. 








THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
FOR THE LOVE OF DRAMA! 


Annals of the New York Stage. By George C. D. Odell, Professor of 
Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. Vol. 1 [to 1798]; Vol. 2 
[1798-1821]. New York: Columbia University Press. $8.75 per volume. 


ARISE from a concentrated sweep of eleven hundred pages of theat- 
I rical record as a housemaid would arise from a week-end refurbish- 

ing of an unfrequented garret. Just as she might have housemaid’s 
knee from too assiduous a removal of age-mould from an untrodden floor, 
so I must remove the clots of dates from my overstocked recollection, and 
judge these fascinating compendia for whatever liveness they contain. I 
have never been able to thrill over dates in a kind of “maiden meditation 
fancy free” as Dr. Odell does, though I confess to a certain fanfare of pa- 
triotic emotion when I discovered how much actual play presentation our 
own Continental soldiers gave during the Revolution. Nor have I ever been 
able to turn a poetic phrase over the details of a prosaic program. But 
Professor Odell—all honor to his unwavering spirit—is going through the 
Annals of the New York Stage (probably in eight volumes, of which these 
are the first issues) with a set oe courtesy shown to every little fact. 
Unlike Dunlap, who was too close to his contemporaries to be unpreju- 
diced; unlike Allston Brown, who was oftentimes accurate to within a fort- 
night of the correct date (!), Dr. Odell has moved heaven and earth for 
verification, and so he stands authenticated. 

A two-page review of eleven hundred closely packed evidences of New 
York’s theatrical activity! As a matter of reading this is no overnight 
dalliance with theatre record or stage biography or social history. I have 
read these books with three colored pencils by my side; my notes therefore 
are beautifully hued, and at a glance I can see what I have extracted in the 
way of a ne bibliography, especially rich in obscure journals, isolated 
letters and curious pamphlets. I go to these volumes as a miner approaches 
crisscross lodes, and I trace the veins of gold, sometimes losing direction 
through the multiplicity of detail. A Spanish beginning to the American 
Theatre—is it true? A roistering buccaneer at the head of our players— 
were we ever so undisciplined? Our first actor-family crowded on board 
the Charming Sally—was ever a ship better named for transporting the 
relatives of a more captivating bit of femininity than Miss Hallam? 

Professor Odell is like the butterfly catcher intent on every variety and 
every slight variation. He has spent years winnowing the columns of 
colonial and revolutionary and early national papers; and he reproduces 
bits of theatrical criticism that might well put the most advanced critic of 
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the playhouse to shame. Even as Dorothy Wordsworth, in her inimitable 
Journals of the Lake Country, noted the slightest cloud-shadow on the 
breast of a winging bird, so Dr. Odell goes, minute by minute, day by day, 
through changing casts, changing personnels of every season. He is gen- 
erous in his interpretation of the New York State: he includes concerts and 
dances and summer gardens and premonitions of the circus. So there are 
gay baubles to consider as well as profound tragedies and classic comedies. 
Behold, he says, much as a side-show Barker does before the narrow 
entrance of a tent where there are crowded blazoned color sketches of two- 
headed women, mammoth snakes and cows that never were on land or sea, 
behold, is not this true theatre life in the nugget, is it not the palpitating 
chronicle of life itself? Roll the dust away and look! Dr. Odell, the 
Playboy of what one might call the Plethoric Annals, never once wearies. 
Taking notes, as I have, of these eleven hundred pages, I ache at the very 
physical labor of his task. Yet he never loses a detail, he never seems to 
lack knowledge of where he put a date, he is unhappy if an actor or an 
actress drops for a day from the advertising columns, he is jubilant when 
the erring player peeks again from some casual line of moldering type. I 
am confident that, however delightfully rare is some of the factual informa- 
tion he continually turns up, refuting Dunlap and Seilhamer here, and 
proving disputed points incontestably there, the most delightfully refresh- 
ing and naive hero of the Annals is Dr. Odell himself. 

There is no gainsaying his accuracy. This record will stand a monument 
of painstaking research; he has harrowed the soil, which had caked, even 
in Ireland, and while his fields are heterogeneously arranged, they are the 
groundwork for whatever future design some cake students may desire 
to make. Here we have in two weighty tomes every fact that can be 
garnered, throwing light on the theatre in New York. Dickens once said, 
“T live in continual fear that some new fact will be discovered about Shake- 
speare!” How many fears of the kind Dr. Odell must have experienced 
in his walk through the newspapers from Anthony Aston to Edmund Kean. 
Standing at the gangplank of his theatrical ark, what varying thrills as the 
players came up two by two (for the player couple is dominant in these 
pages) and what pleasurable recognition of the approach of modernism 
when the Jeffersons, the Warrens, the Wallacks arrived bag and baggage, 
and thus early established the claims of comedy and romance for their 


family heritage. 
MOonrTROSE J. Moses. 
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Epoch, The Life of Steele MacKaye (Boni and Liveright) 


In 1892 Jules Guerin, as a boy-apprentice, assisted in constructing 
the model of Steele MacKaye’s famous Spectatorium for the Chicago 
World’s Fair. In 1927, for Percy MacKaye’s forthcoming biography 
of his father, called Epoch, The Life of Steele MacKaye, Genius of 
the Theatre, Mr. Guerin sketches from memory a scene, Dawn at 
Palos and the departure of Columbus’ caravels, from The World 
Finder, the production with which the Spectatorium was to open. 
Steele MacKaye was not only the author of such successful plays as 
Hazel Kirke, and an actor and a director of note, but he was also a 
spirit far in advance of his time. His Spectatorium seated twelve 
thousand, had twenty-five inter-moving stages, an electric curtain, 
revolutionary lighting equipment, and inventions forecasting the mo- 
tion pictures. It came as a fitting climax to a life of fine and vision- 
ary service to the theatre which showed the manifold and extraordi- 
nary gifts of its originator. 
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1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





IWEISS & SONS 


MERS.OP 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 WEST 43RD ST. NEW YORE 


VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 


66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 





Lighting 


Theatrical Fabrics 





W HOLES ALE 
Charles I. Newton «¢ reran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tet. Chel. 2171 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 








G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





MENDELSOHN’S 
TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SILKS—TINSELS— VELOURS 


156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 
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Mountain Lakes School 
of the Drama 


Summer Courses opening July Sth 
Intensive Training in the 
Dramatic Arts 


Beautiful lakeshore location, 30 miles 
from New York. 


Write for Catalogue 


Directo: —Wm. H. Bridge Mountain Lakes, N. J. 





The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP 


29 West 47th Street 


j New York 

THE LATEST PLAYS 
Marco Mituions, Eugene O’Neill...... $2.50 

In ABRAHAM’s Bosom (Pulitzer Prize 
Pls), FRATTON: v0 cten cn eagens 2.00 

THE CONSTANT WIFE, Somerset Mau- 
RO ae sao ih an wis aad Fase os Sona 2.00 
THE Roap To Rome, Robert Sherwood. 1.75 
Out oF THE SEA, Don Marquis........ 2.00 


THE SEconD MAN, S. N. Behrman.... 1.00 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 

Of THEATRE -ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1927. 

STATE OF NEW YorkK Lan - 
CouUNTY OF NEW YorRK j}~** 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of 
the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City; Managing Edi- 
tor, none; Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Stark Young, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth 
Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Florence K. Mixter, 41 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Bernard M. Baruch, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Out- 
water, 52 William Street, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
W. Bingham, Louisville, Ky.; Clara Fechheimer, 
5420 Plainfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of March, 1927. 

(Seal) Hattie Seligman. 

Notary Public, New York Co., Clerk’s No. 716. 

(My commission expires March 1, 1928.) 







<r Costumes 


TO RENT FOR PLAYS, Ete. 
REASONABLE PRICES 


\. Han Gorn & Son 


hy; } Theatrical Costumers 
12th & Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 
: Wigs Masks Make-Up 


Specialists and Authorities 
on Period Costumes 


Write for Catalogue 





131 Clarendon Street 





WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 


To get into print, or to become successful 
as a free lance, is the problem we help you 
to solve. We succeed in this because the 
man at the helm is recognized internationally 
as an accomplished writer, a discerning 
editor, and an inspiring critic. 

ROBERT SIMPSON 

author of The Bite of Benin, The Gray Char- 
teris, Eight Panes of Glass, etc., with years 
of experience as managing editor of metro- 
politan magazines, is the director. The course 
is given by correspondence to a limited num- 
ber of students. The teaching is honest, the 
training thorough, the investment sound. 

For further particulars address Department of Authorship 

THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots 1-12 yrs. 


Specialized care for young children. 
Sound education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. 


Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- 
saws, sand piles, etc. Supervised 
outdoor play among happy little 
companions. Good food, home 
care, sympathetic understanding. 
Experienced physician and nurse. 


Mrs. M. L. Burt 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. ¥ 
Telephone: Peekskill 1189 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.), N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Summer Course July 6th to August 17th 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 


EcizABeTH Mack 
STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical training for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart- 

ment for practice in acting and pro- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 


SUMMER COURSES 


New York: May, June & July 
Paris: August & September 








- 





Studio of 
DRAMATIC ART 


LEO BULGAKOV, 
Director of the Moscow Art Theatre 
Affiliated with 
THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 


ACTING DANCING 
DICTION FENCING 
MORNING and EVENING CLASSES 


$60 per month 
For entire course 


Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. 
Address 
133 MACDOUGAL ST. 
Phone Spring 8516 


THE Out-Door Players 
Marie Ware Laughton, Director 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H 





Beginning and 
Advanced Classes in 
THEATRE ARTS—DANCING 
Edwin Strawbridge <onducts ‘he 


dancing course 


men and women of profes- 
Staff sional experience. A Reper- A l g u $ t 
tory Group for Advanced 
Students. Plays given each week. 


bole 


July 
and 


TRINITY CouRT, BosToN Pa, 
13th Season 








Gloucester School of the Theatre 
Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 


8th Season— July2-August 27 
Acting—Production—Mensendieck 


Public performances Friday 
and Saturday of each week. 


For circulars address 
F. O. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St. Boston, Mass. 


The Pacific Northwest’s Leading 
TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 18 to August 28 

ELLEN VON VOLKENBURG 
who last summer staged “The Trojan Women,” is 
now in Italy, gathering Commedia dell’ Arte mate- 

rial for the summer’s work. 
(Seattle and the Charmed Land constitute Ameri- 
ea’s finest playground, if that interests you.) 
Write for Detailed Announcement 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











ELITCH GARDENS SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE 

¢ — toes ALAM VIAL UMM, AWOL DA iit ia a lle L 

Melville Burke, Director 
Faculty of professionals. A practical, 
intensive training for the stage. School 
operated in direct connection with the 
celebrated 
ELITCH GARDENS STOCK 
COMPANY 

Session of ten weeks opens June 13th. 
Applications for entry now being 
ceceived. 

SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Under Direction of Ned Wayburn 
ELITCH GARDENS 
4617 W. 38th St. 




















Denver, Col. 


HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 
STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone—Circle 1350 


Laurentian Mts. 


Province of Quebec 
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